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READY FOR INTRODUCTION 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Roddy’s Elementary Geography, $ .50 
Roddy’s Complete Geography, . 1.00 


By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M.S., Department of Geography, 
First Pennsylvania State Normal School. 


1 HESE NEW BOOKS are notable for their brevity of statement, their 
simplicity of presentation, their suitability for the various school 

grades, their distinctive illustrations, and their simple series of maps 
drawn on a uniform scale. Just enough of physiography is included to de- 
velop the subject fundamentally in its true relations, and to give the study 
a new interest. ‘The books will appeal to those schools which are tired of 
the somewhat dry and routine work of the old fashioned books, but which 
are not yet ready to take up the heavier and more extended texts. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YorkK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


AMERIGAN TEAGHERS SERIFS 


Under the General Editorship of 
Dean JAMES E. RUSSELL, | 
Teachers College, Columbia. ~ 


The Teaching 
of History 
and Civics 


fP\HIS, the second book of the series, by Professor Bourne of 

Western Reserve University, aims to aid teachers of history, 
especially those who have not had special training in historical 
work, better to comprehend the nature of the subject. Until 
they have considered the development of history as a way of por- 
traying the experience of mankird, and know scmething of the 
methods by which it seeks to read the sure basis of fact, and 
until they have seriously studied the problems of historical in- 
struction, they cannot feel a large interest in the subject, and 
consequently cannot inspire their pupils with such an interest. 


12mo. 395 pages. $1.50. 


By Professor Henry E. Bourne 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


9i—93 Fitth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


Important Announcement 


TT following Standard Educational Works for teaching French and other Languages, by Dr. L. 


SAUVEUR, will hereafter be published by WILLIAM R. JENKINS, publisher of BERCY’S 
DU CROQUET’S and other series fur teaching French and other foreign languages, 851 and 858 Sixth 


Avenue (corner 48th Street), New York. 


guages. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 
De es Languages Vivantes. 


La Parole 00. 

Causeries avec mes Eleves. [llustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 

Contes Merveitleux. 12mo, $1.50. 

Fables de la Fontaine, avec notes. 12mo, gi. 5, 

Entretiens sur la Grammaire. 12mo, gl 50 

Petite Francaise pour les Anglais. 

mo 25 

Corrige des Exercices de la Teste Grammaire 

Francaise. 12mo, paper, 50 cents 


Corrige des traductions des Causeries avec mes 
Eleves, 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 

Corrige des Exercices et traductions des Petites 
Causeries. 12mo, paper, 15 cents. 

Les Chansons de Beranger, avec notes et commen- 
taires historiques. 12mo, $1 25. 

Premieres Lecons de Grammaire Francaise. By 
Sauveur and Susan ©. Lougee. l2mo, 


nerienben to the Teschiag of Ancient Lan- 
guages. 1|2mo, paper, 25 cent 
The ve de ofthe Latinist. 12mo, paper, 
A Word for Word Rendering into English of 
2 Julius Cresar Commentarii de Bello Gal- 
co, Book I. 12mo, » eer 2 25 cents. 
Talle With Cwsar de llo Gallico. 12mo, #1.25 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


Drawing and Color Work. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing will find it of advantage to put in their 
fall estimates for supplies as early as possible. Those who are looking for the most 
satisfactory, as well as the newest, material should consult our descriptive circulars. 


Elementary Course Drawing Books and Manuals 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
New Water Color Course for Eight Grades 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ae 


lO WRITE WELL, 


| Ask your Stationer for them. 


it is well to have a pen with a well-known name, as 


Pens that are well tempered, well selected, and well suited for all purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works? 


Established in 1860. 


for ‘the earth hath in 


A PROMINENT MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENT 


recently said, “When school closes I am going to renew my strength by taking my family and 


getting down as close to the earth as possible.’ 
Weall gain inspiration and vigor from the ground and from contact with Mother Earth, 


it the virtue of all herbs.” 


Now cedar grows in the earth and clay and graphite are dug from it, and when they are 
combined in the right proportions the result is a DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCIL, the strongest and most durable pencil known for all kinds of educational work. 


Send 16 cents in stamps and samples in abundance will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


Jersey City, Nu 
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& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Coapenh. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Aet. ROSTON. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpuCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
Gostal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG PUBLISHING CO., 
M Pemberton Sanare. Roaton, 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR CRADES: Numbers 604 208, 

; oat Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Ve ap 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Thi is the hizhest award over made, and 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agents 


“It gives me t 
the al an 
This ‘ 
State. From what I 
convinced that the ‘ 


Price, 83.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
ner’ is in satisfactory use in very man 
rsonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
m’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an: 
either in the school or the office. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


of the cities and towns of the 


other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Soard of Education. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- 
land Limited,”’ with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 
Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 
Service, etc., Dining Rooms with Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
Barber Shops, Circulating Libraries, etc. 


The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 
ment of car construction, and of comfortable and luxurious travel. 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, 
Vestibuied Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of 


WILLARD MASSEY, 
N.E. F. & P. Agent, 
167 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods,and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are al) the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt ( a one night at sea). Weslall conduct two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G.pE LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Bon. 
6t-m 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PTR. CO, 


20 Pemberton Sauare, Boston, Maas. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING Co. 
mPamberton Sonare. Roaton, Maas. 


EDUCATIONAL FACTS AND 
URES. 
A STATBMENT OF COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN 
TEN SOUTHERN STATES. 


In 1900 the ten states south of the Po- 
tomac and the Ohio and east of the Mis- 
sissippi, including Louisiana, had twenty- 


two per cent. of the total population of 
the United States, and twenty-five per 
cent. of ‘the school population; yet 
only six and one-half per cent. of the 
total expenditures for public schools was 
made in these states, and only 4.1 per 
cent. of the $538,623,736 of public school 
property was in these states. 

The per capita expenditure for public 
schools varied from fifty cents in Ala- 
bama and fifty-one cents in North Caro- 
lina to $4.93 in Massachusetts and $5.20 in 
Nevada. The average for the whole 
country was $2.83; for these ten states 
only eighty-six cents. The average per 
capita for these states was less than one- 
third the average for the whole country, 
and only a little more than one-fifth the 
average for the North Atlantic and West- 
ern states, The average salary paid 
teachers for the entire school year varied 
from $87 for males and $78 for females in 
North Carolina to $1,290 for males and 
$496 for females in Massachusetts. The 
average for the whole country, exclusive 
of these ten states, was $455.02 for males 
and $312.22 for females; for these ten 
states, $175 for males and $150 for 
females. The average number of days of 
schooling for each child of school age va- 
ried from twenty-two in North Carolina 
to 107 in Massachusetts. For the North 
Atlantic states it was eighty-seven, for the 
North Central states, eighty-two, for the 
Western states, eighty, for these ten 
Southern states, forty-three. It should be 
remembered, also, that only 154,000 of the 
5,645,164 children of school age in these 
ten states were reported as enrolled in 
private schools, primary and secondary. 

The total school fund of these ten states 
was only $1,000,000 more than the school 
fund of Ohio, and the total value of their 
public school property was only one-half 
the value of the public school property of 
Ohio. 

A generation has passed since the close 
of the war between the states, and busi- 
ness men in the prime of life, whose chil- 
dren are now in the schools, never heard 
the noise of battle or saw a wounded sol- 
dier sent to the rear. These states are 
rich beyond comparison in natural re- 
sources. They are peopled by a brave and 
noble race. Is it creditable to us that 
such comparisons as the above show such 
relative conditions as -to education? 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


Is selling very low rate one way and 
round trip tickets to points in Colorado, 
Utah, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
son, ete. Three fast through trains each 
way daily. Finest coaches, Pullmans, 
anc tourist cars. Individual. club meals 
35 cents to $1.00, also meals a la carte. 
See nearest agent, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. Agent, 258 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


AIR LINE 


RAILWAY. 


SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, 
PINEHURST, CAMDEN, 
COLUMBIA, SAVANNAH, 
AND FLORIDA POINTS. 


HAMLET, CHARLOTTE, MACON, 
ATLANTA, MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
AND TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and12.55p.m. Through Pullman Sleepers, 


Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 


MILEAGE TICKETS of this Company’s issue, sold at $25 for 1,00 miles. are good from Baltimore 
via the Battimure Steam Packet Company's boats through Norfolk,and from Washington toall points 
on its Imes in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, anc Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS,—In addition to the above mileage tickets, there 
are on sale at ail offices of this Company interchangeable 1,000-mile tickets sold at $25.00, These tickets 
are good Over the following lines, with some slight exceptions noted therein :— 


Atiaffa, Knoxville & Northern Ry. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Brunswick & Birmingham R. R. 
Chesapeake Steamship Co. 

Railroad. 

Loui+ville, Henderson, & St. Louis Ry. 
Northwestern Ry. of South Carolina. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R 
Washington Southern Ky. 


Atlanta & West Point R. R. 

baltimore Steam Packet Co. 

Charles on & Western Carolina Ry. 
Columbia, Newbury & Laurens K. R. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
Piant System. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Western Ry. oi Alabama. 


Western & Atlantic R. R. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker 


Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 


Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 


W.H. PLEASANTS, Traffic Manager. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, 
Chief Industrial Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C. 


J. L. ADAMS, 
General Eastern Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York, 


E. O. McCORMICK, P.T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., 
Houston, Texas. 


The — To CALIFORNIA 
Route 
— To THE ORIENT 

Southern Pacific Co. 


To all Pacific Coast Points. 


Steamers San Francisco to 
; Hawaii, Japan, China, and Manila. 


Address for literature and infor mation, 


To MEXICO 


First-Class Round 
Trip Rate, New. 
York to California 


$67.00 


L. H. NUTTING, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


1 Battery Place, 


je6-rot 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journs!, 
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No. 4. 


Journal of Education. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN STRUCTION, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . $2.50 year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new, subscription, 4.00 ws 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 a5 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . .. . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 E. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


HARVARD'S PRESIDENT. 
[For the Journal of Education. ] 


’Tis passing great to stand for God in any sphere,— 
Whether to lead to victory a host inspired, 
Or sway with eloquence a throng with passion fired, 
Or phrase a thought that spellbound ages shall revere ; 


Or yet, to be all these combined in one, and more,— 

At once a general, an orator, and seer, 

And builder of a school. wherefrom as fountain clear 
Such magic power he into other souls may pour. 


Creative genius his, strong purpose and clear thought, 
To build so wisely well, develop, and enlarge,— 
So true and firm each radial line to utmost marge,— 
Rich domes illumed with wealth from lands and ages brought. 


Creator of a world where inspiration breathes 
Upon the faculties of mind and kindles youth 
To pious ardor in the holy quest of truth, 
And thence to leadership, mankind with laurel wreaths. 


Who stands for God, perchance, by highest human right, 
Ile who a leader is, much powerful and much wise, 
Or who doth animate such one and energize, 

Or, touching circuit key, enkindle lines of light? 


‘(Great Teacher! for no grander title man can reach! 
Drawing pure fearless speech from limpid well of thought, 
Giving fair wisdom’s draughts so freely to be sought, 

Teacher alike of those who learn and those who teach! 


Bounds to thy influence can no man name, 
For each inspired disciple speeds it on and on, 
Far as Fair Harvard's graced apostolate has gone, 


And multiplied in each son’s glory grows thy fame. 
A. D.S. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


C. Hanrorp Henperson: Christianity is a pro. 


nounced form of pessimism. 


SuPERINTENDENT A. L. BARBour, Natick, Mass. : 
We know how varying are human natures in adult 
lives, yet we do not always realize that the varia- 
tion in children’s temperaments and dispositions is 
still more marked. 


Presipent Nicnotas Murray Butter, Colum- 
bia University, at the alumni dinner of the City Col- 
lege: I wish to call the attention of the alumni 
and of the trustees to their splendid opportunity to 
stand in the future as the college has stood in the 
past for the principle of economy of time in educa- 
tional work. The people of the United States will 
not stand for waste of their children’s time, which 
is convertible into money. When a school and col- 
lege system cannot graduate a boy with the B, A. or 
B.S. degree at the age of nineteen or twenty, there 
is waste of time somewhere. I hope that the trus- 
tees, in their readjustment of the college course in 
the schools below, will bring the organization to the 
ideal from the standpoint of time occupied and the 
occupation of the time. Most colleges end where 
the City College stood fifty years ago. The average 


age of its graduates is nineteen or twenty years. If 
the new college will occupy its proper place in this 
great city system on its new site, in its new build- 
ings with its ideal organization, every patriotic citi- 
zen and tax-payer will wish it the fullest success, 


BURLINGTON, VT., JULY 1-3, 1902. 


President, W. F. Brapspury. 


NOTES. 


Seventy-second annual meeting. 

The oldest educational association in the world. 

Largest proportion of men of national reputation 
on any program. 

Booker T. Washington is the greatest permanent 
“drawing card” on any American program. ‘There 
may be specialists, like Miss Stone of kidnapping 
fame, who will call out a larger house to hear a 
specific story, but there is no one to-day who will get 
a better audience year in and year out than will Dr. 


Secretary, Frank W. Waitney. 


‘sional power. 


CHARLES H. KEYES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
President American Institute of Instruction, 1902-1903. 


Washington, and it is to the glory of the profession 
that he is a iteacher. It is characteristic of the 
American Institute of Instruction to be the first of 
the leading educational associations to give him the 
position of honor on the program. 

Dr. William J. Long, author of “Wood Folk 
Series,’ knows more of animals than does Seton- 
Thompson, or Thompson-Seton, and he tells what 
he knows with higher art and better relish. At Hali- 
fax, three years ago, he was the winning man on the 
program. 

George H. Martin’s platform power and educa- 
tional sanity are everywhere recognized, and fortu- 
nate is any program than can secure him. 

Sarah Louise Arnold’s popularity has been en- 
haneed since she became dean of Simmons College. 
No woman has occupied so high a place in the educa- 
tional thought for the same length of time. 

Principal J. E. Klock of the New Hampshire 
normal school made his first appearance in the East 
on so distinguished a program. He occupies a 
unique position in that he came to New England 
from beyond the Missouri with the reputation of 
being the reformer of reformers, and has magnified 
the work of the Granite state normal school beyond 
anything in its history. He took place as a leader 
among normal school men at the first. 

President C. L. White of Colby College made his 
first appearance on the A. I. I. platform. It is not 
an easy matter to follow President Small or Presi- 
dent Butler, both of whom were favorites in New 
England, but Dr. White will have no difficulty in 
maintaining the reputation of Colby. 

Walter E. Ranger had the most trying problem to 
follow Mason 8S. Stone, but he won without difficulty. 
To him was due the large attendance from Vermont, 
and he will get more out of it for the benefit of edu- 
cation in the state than has ever come to any other 
state from a meeting of the A. I, I, 


Treasurer, ALvAN F. PEAseE. 


President W. F. Bradbury’s programs will be re- 
membered as record-breaking in interest and profes- 
Few men could command such talent. 

Officers for ’02-'03: President, Charles H. Keyes 
of Hartford, Conn.; secretary, William C. Crawford, 
Boston; treasurer, A. F. Pease, Malden, Mass.; assist- 
ant treasurer, N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn. 

Mr. Keyes, president, for 1902-’03, is well known 
as principal for three years of the Holyoke [ Mass. ] 
high school, and for the past three or four years as 
principal of the South District in Hartford, Ot. He 
is the honored suecessor of Principal Barrows, who 
for many years made the South District of Hartford 
one of the noted school systems of the country. Mr. 
Keyes will bring to the Institute originality and re- 
newed energy. 

The reception at the Billings library was informal 
and unusually pleasant. The receiving party were 
President W. F. Bradbury, Governor W. W. Stick- 
ney, President M. H. Buckham, and State Superin- 
tendent W. E. Ranger. 

With the exception of the Montreal meeting, Bur- 
ington had the largest attendance since 94. The 
paid registrations from Vermont almost equaled 
those from Massachusetts. The attendance from 
each of the other four New England states was al- 
most exactly equal. Beside the large registra- 
tion from New England, a number registered from 
New York, New Jersey, and Canada. 

There are no other educational nfeetings so much 
beloved by enthusiastic teachers as is the American 
Institute of Instruction. It is not large. Its pro- 
gram is not troublesome by its vastness and those in 
attendance have an opportunity to meet the speakers. 
There are no distinctions into classes, no grouping of 
dignity. No one is burdened with cares or honors. 
One can hardly speak of enjoying the N. E. A. He 
is impressed by its magnitude, awed by its grandeur, 
but to enjoy it is possible for few; but in the case of 
the Institute there is no word so apt as that. One 
dreads the N. FE. A. with .its limitless demands upon_ 
time and energy, while he anticipates the A. I. I, 
and when he must miss a meeting feels that the loss 


is irreparable. 


SOME PHASES OF THE EDUCATION OF- 
WOMEN. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 


“Education” in the popular mind is limited to the 
result of school instruction. Its measure may be the 
grammar school, high school, college, or university. 
But whatever the measure, the term is applied to a 
traditional product of the schools. The student of 
the times, however, uses the term with a different 
content. The biologist assures us that a mam is edu- 
cated when he is “adapted to his environment”; 
while the sociologist affirms that education is “prep- 
aration for complete living.” In this larger sense, 
education can no longer be considered the function 
of the school alone. It is the combined contribution 
of the home, the community (including the school), 
and the individual. 

If the object of education were the good of the 
individual alone, it would doubtless have remained 
within the control of the home. Why has it become 
a function of the state? Because the well being of 
the whole is dependent upon the education of the 
individual. The “promotion of the general welfare” 
cannot be secured while the welfare of the least citi- 
zen is ignored. Therefore the imposing spectacle of 
the free public school system, free, in our Western 
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states, from the kindergarten through the university. 
Such a system—at so great a cost—is defensible only 
on the principle that the education of the individual 
is essential to the prosperity of the state, and shou.d 
be made possible by the government. This being 
granted, it follows that education imposes an obliga- 
tion upon the student to recompense society by ade- 
quate service. Education, in this larger sense, is a 
preparation for service. But the student, whose 
highest ambition is to prepare for service, may still 
ask of himself, “How can | make the most of myself 
to the end that I may best serve others?” 

Using the term education in this larger sense, we 
are prepared to question whether the. education of 
to-day provides satisfactory training for women. 
Education: should secure for the student broader 
vision, clearer insight, more generous sympathies, , 
better judgment, power of self-maintenance, and 
ability to serve others. The educated woman is pre- 
pared to enter upon a broad, happy, resourceful, and 
useful life, bringing to others appreciation and help, 
and securing for herself a happiness and usefulness 
which cannot be secured without adequate training. 

For what service shall she be prepared? The 
essential contribution of woman to the life of the 
community is in these days a debatable question. 
The old traditions are passing away. A generation 
of college life has proved that the intellect of woman 
is fitted to solve the problems set before men. It 
has not yet proved that the training which the col- 
lege provides for the man is the best preparation for 
the life of the woman. The vocation of a woman 
must remain a personal question, as is the vocation 
of aman. She is free to enter the ministry, to prac- 
tice Jaw or medicine. She may conduct a large busi- 
ness, engage in trade or take part in public affairs; 
or, if she chooses, she may abide at home, serving 
her day and generation through the complete and 
essential sacrifice of the wife and the mother— 
“losing her life that she may find it.” 

Whatever the personal choice may be, the com- 
munity’s claim upon woman remains unchanged. 
She must maintain high standards of civic life; she 
must direct the home; she must care for the children. 
History reveals te us over and over again the direct 
influence of women upon civic standards. Again, 
the race which has made the home pre-eminent in 
its affections is the dominant race. The home of 
the Saxon prepared him for government. The home 
is the foundation of the world empire, and in the 
home woman is queen. No thoughtful person can 
look without apprehension upon the substitution of 
the tenement and the flat for the individual and sepa- 
If we abandon the innermost citadel the 
republic must suffer. The welfare of the home con- 
tributes directly to the welfare of the state. And 
woman must direct and maintain the interests of the 
home. ‘The third great care of the commonwealth 
is the training of the children of to-day, who will 
maintain the state of to-morrow. The care, the in- 
stuction, the training of the children should be con- 
sidered the most sacred charge of the commonwealth. 
For this serious and sacred service woman should 


rate home. 


be prepared. 

Does the education of to-day: prepare for such ser- 
vice? Do our young women go forth from our 
schools prepared to maintain high standards of 
civic life?—fitted to direct the home?—competent to 
care for children? The history of education shows 
an increasing tendency to emphasize character and 
training; to subordinate the mere acquisition of 
knowledge as a school result. But even now the 
tradition of the schools holds us with a firm grip.< 
The parent believes that the daughter is “educated” 
when she knows books. There is often little connec- 
tion between the training of the schools and the de- 
mands for everyday life. The city, at least, should 
reorganize its system of schools to meet the needs of 
the life in its midst. To such children it should 
say, “Come, learn of me. You shall go out of our 
schools into a better type of life than any you have 
known. Your homes shall be fairer and more whole- 
some; your children clean, well cared for, well 
taught; your work shall be well done and your leisure 
shall be happily filled, because you have been in 
school.” Can the public school thus supplement the 
home? Can it promise such results? 

For the girls of our country the public schools 


should provide the essential instruction which the 
homes do not supply. The pupil shou'd read Eng- 
lish well and easily, so that the companionship of 
good books will be assured. She should write well 
enough to put into plain and legible form the 
thoughts she has to express. She should study his- 
tory for horizon; the elements of mathematics for 
application in daily life. Drawing and color should 
be added, to develop the sense of the beautiful. 
Nature should be studied, for resource, inspiration, 
rest, and fundamental doctrine. Hygiene, in its es- 
sential principles, the arts and processes included in 
household affairs, and the mastery of some handi- 
eraft, should be required of all the girls in the public 
schools. In the country, under normal conditions, 
this education can be divided between the home and 
the schools—the farm contributing a large share. 
In the city, I would maintain two types of schools, 
each open to all pupils. One of the schools should 
be equipped for teaching the manual arts and 
processes, including cookery, sewing and wood work- 
ing; the other should present the ordinary subjects 
of the school curriculum. Pupils might attend the 
one in the morning, the other in the afternoon, or 
vice versa. The emphasis should be placed upon the 
greater need, in the case of every individual. 

In a generous school system, I would provide also 
evening classes for pupils who must leave school 
early in life. There should be classes in the house- 
hold arts for the workers in shops and stores, and 
classes in academie subjects for the household 
worker. There should be summer classes in the 
country for city girls; there should be classes for 
mothers, in which the problem of the home should 
be considered. A generous provision of substitutes 
and electives would secure: adaptation of the school 
to the individual need. Only such subjects as are 
omitted in the home training need be provided by 
the school. Hence the “required” subject will vary 
with the individual, the school supplementing the 
home or co-operating with it in the girl’s education. 

So much for the girls who can never claim the 
privilege of the higher education; so much, too, for 
the beginning of education for all girls in the “‘com- 
mon” schools. Applying the same plan in the 
higher education, the technical school and the col- 
lege should stand side by side, the doors of both open 
to young women; or, under the same roof technical 
and academic work may proceed hand in hand. 
This arrangement should secure not merely the 
preparation for breadwinning,: which now forces 
itself upon women as well as men, but the essential 
reaction of practice wpon theory. Courses of study 
which demand application of theory in practice se- 
cure a better working product than does the course 
in theory alone. The student, in real life, is asked 
not merely, “What do you know?” but “What can 
you do?” Construction is a higher power than criti- 
cism. A combination of thought and action “pre- 
pares for life” far better than pure thought separated 
from practice. ‘To be able to maintain oneself 
should be the ambition of every youth. Many girls 
must look forward to the necessity of securing an in- 
dependent livelihood; all may. No one can say, 
with absolute certainty, “That duty will never de- 
volve upon me.” Upon the shifting sands of pros- 
perity no one can build entirely secure foundations. 
If self-maintenance must be, or may be the woman’s 
portion, education should prepare her for it. It 
should set her free from the necessity of dependence. 
With such a preparation in mind, technical courses, 
making ready for a calling, camnot be ignored. To 
learn to do, to learn to know, to learn to be, these 
are the threefold tasks of the student; education 
should result in growth, in knowledge, and in 
power. 

The technical courses included in the higher edu- 
vation of women may vary with the chosen vocation; 
but they should never exclude training for her high- 
est service. The home will ever claim her highest 
intelligence, her fullest skill, her deepest devotion; 
the welfare of the family will depend upon her wis- 
dom, her skill, her strength. These sacred demands 
will not be silenced nor ignored. They may be for- 
gotten for a nfoment, but they are written in eternal 
characters. Because of this highest service in the 
home, al] the more must the education of woman be 
broader than the home. From the home go forth 


the makers and builders of the nation; in the home 
must the foundation of the nation be fixed. The 
eye that directs the home must see beyond the home. 
The hand that maintains the hearth and rocks the 
cradle takes hold of the deepest interests of life. 
For such duties, for such influence, the broadest 
training is inadequate. The treasure must be 
hoarded abroad, to be spent at home. History, 
civics, sociology, economics need not be neglected in 
the education of women. Rather, her life demands 
such nurture. Literature may furnish the love 
poem and the cradle song, science rear the pillars of 
her house, and the life of the world yield the truths 
it has mastered, for her. These should be, shall be, 
her ministers,in the full and noble life for which 
she must be prepared, in the new education. 


THE RACK PROBLEM. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


The question to which we want to direct our at- 
tention is a national problem and one that should 
concern the people of all sections of the country and 
receive the careful consideration of every man and 
woman interested in educational work, ’ 

The race question has been widely discussed al- 
ready, I have a good friend in the South who ad- 
vocates the putting of the negro in a colony by him- 
self, but it would be impossible to establish a place 
where the colored man could be kept. in and the 
white man kept out. A few years ago it was 
thought that a solution of the problem would be 
reached by deporting the colored people, but this 
scheme was found to be impracticable. Another 
man urged that the negro was being absorbed and 
would be disposed of in that way, but it is commonly 
understood that it takes 100 per cent. of Anglo- 
Saxon blood to make a white man, while a person 
with one per cent. of African blood is considered a 
negro, so our race would absorb yours sooner than 
yours would absorb ours. 

Three hundred years ago twenty negroes were 
brought to this country and negro slavery was in- 
stituted here. ‘To-day there are 9,000,000 colored 
people in the United States, so it is evident that the 
race is not to become extinct. Your race came here 
in 1492 against the protest of those who then held 
the soil, but you thought so much of us that you 
sent for us and paid our passage here. We were the 
only race ever brought here against its will; yet some 
say we should be deported to Africa, while we claim 
we would be ungrateful to leave a people who ex- 
erted themselves so much in bringing us here. 
The problem must be worked out here. The 
negro was brought to this country and made to serve 
the white man’s interests. He is an American citi- 
zen, and must remain here. 

(The. speaker then gave a brief and exceedingly 
interesting account of his life and of the struggle 
which has made bim the foremost man of his race in 
this country to-day. Tle was born a slave on a Vir- 
ginia plantation in 1858 or 1859, which, he is not 
sure, but he maintains that all must admit he was 
born somewhere and at some time. There was not 
a slave on his native plantation who could read or 
write, yet no class of people followed more closely 
the events of the war which gave them tneir liberty 
than did the slaves, and when towards the close of 
the struggle the slaves were called to the big house 
all realized that liberty was at hand. 

After being given his. liberty, Mr. Washington 
found employment in coal fields and it was there 
that he heard persons engaged in conversation about 
Hampton Institute, where black boys were permitted 
to go to school. He struggled on, trying to earn 
enough for his entrance into Hampton Institute and 
for his mother’s support. When at last he pre- 
sented himself at the school he was in such a 
wretched condition that the teacher hesitated about 
accepting him as a pupil. He was told to clean a 
room and this he did so well that the teacher could 
find no fault with it, and he was told that he might 
enter. This experience he regards as his entrance 
examination. 

Here it was that he resolved to devote his life to 
the uplifting of his people, and after leaving the in- 
stitute he went into the “Black Belt” of Alabama, 
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where negroes exceed white people in some places 
ten to one. ‘This was in 1881. ‘The country was 
said to be good only for negroes and mules. When 


he began his work at Tuskegee it was his resolve to” 


lift up the people of his own race alone. Now his 
desire is to serve the highest interests of all the 
people of the South. He started the work at Tuske- 
gee in a miserable shanty with about thirty pupils. 
He has built up a school that is going to have and is 
now having a vital influence in solving the race 
question. ] 

There are in our school about 1,200 pupils, one- 
third women and two-thirds men. There are 102 
instructors: and upon the school grounds there is a 
total population of over 1,400 people. To the 
original shanty in which the school was begun a 
disused hen house was added, and to-day there are 
belonging to the institution 2,300 acres of land with 
twenty-eight different industrial departments. ‘The 
buildings of the school constitute fifty-nine build- 
ings, all but four of which have been erected by the 
students themselves. The valuation of the property 
is $400,000, and it is free from debt. 

The institute is trying to do for the students that 
which they stand most in need of at the present 
time, paying regard to the condition in which they 
come to the school, You can readily see that, locate: 
as the school is, it is necessary for us te do many 
things which people would hardly expect. Many of 
the students are first taught to use the knife and 
fork, and some come not knowing what it is to sleep 
in beds. All are taught the civilizing and I am 
tempted to say Christianizing influence of the tooth 
brush. I have no faith in any race, black or white, 
which has not learned the use of the tooth brush. 

I believe the training of the hand will solve the 
race question. But opposition was put forward to 
this theory. It was claimed that the negro had been 
worked for 250 years, but we say it is a different 
thing to work the negro and to teach him to work. 
\Ve did not get discouraged by these objections, but 
Lopt on studying the needs of our people. We made 
ihe teaching of agriculture the basis of our educa- 
tion, and now cultivate over 800 acres. This we 
think is right since the majority of the negroes earn 
their living by farming. 

| don’t believe it is right to teach people every- 
thing in heaven and earth and keep from them the 
knowledge of the means by which they earn their liv- 
ing. When we said we were going to put up our 
own buildings there were objections, and it was mur- 
inured that such a course could not be pursued with 
success, but we kept on teaching everything in con- 
nection with the construction of the buildings. The 
students had the experience of making the struc- 
tures and we had the structures also. : 

Out of our industries we have taught our people 
ihe dignity and Christianizing power of laboring 
with the hands. We must put dignity and skill into 
all forms of labor and teach the negro to do things 
as well as they can be done. We are trying at the 
same time to lift labor up out of drudgery. There 
is a great deal of prejudice in this country, North 
and South, but there is no prejudice in the American 
dollar, and when the product of the negroes’ labor 
ix as good and better than that of the white man 
there will be no difficulty in finding a market for it. 
We must teach them to put skill and brain into their 
work and our institutions will be useful, inasmuch as 
thev turn force into life. 

A large proportion of the graduates of Tuskegee 
Institute go out into the plantations to work among 
the people. They find the negroes in poverty and 
inisery, deeply in debt and paying exorbitant rates 
of interest. 'The average child gets not more than 
three months’ schooling in a year, and the value of 
this schooling may be estimated when it is known 
that it costs about $1.25 a season. 

Yet the work is not disheartening. The rank and 
ile of the negroes work hard, but they do not know 
how to use the results of their labor. We have sent 
out of the school 2,000 men and women who are en- 
vaged in the work of uplfting their race. As a race 
the negroes are emotional. The white people go 


vhead of negroes in thinking, but the negro is ahead 
in feeling. 
“The way to teach the people the most Chris- 


tianity is to teach them thrift. We must be judged 
by the best, not by the worst that is in us. Mr. Glad- 
stone stands as the representative type of an Eng- 
lishman, Bismarck of a German, and Lowbet of a 
Frenchman. Judge the negro on the same scale, by 
the best, not the worst types. According to a well- 
known traveler, the negroes have made more pro- 
gress in this country since gaining their freedom 
than have the serfs in Russia, and both were freed 
at nearly the same time, the serfs having the ad- 
vantage over the negro of receiving large grants of 
land. The records show that one-sixteenth of the 
land of Virginia is held by negroes, while in Georgia 
they pay taxes on property valued at more than 
$15,000,000, and this in spite of the fact that the 
negro has learned from his white brethren to con- 
ceal much of his wealth and not to enter it for taxa- 
tion at its whole value, 

‘Ve are beginning a new era of reconstruction, 
which means that the negroes will buy more land and 
build homes and schools. We must continue as a 
race to work and wait until by our work we make 
ourselves indispensabie in the community where we 
live. This great problem concerns 65,000,000 of 
your race and ‘,000,000 of ours. When we are 
strong you will be strong, when we are weak you will 
he weak. No member of your race can lift up one 
of ours without himself becoming nobler and more 
exalted. 


THE CHILD'S PLACE IN KDUCATION. 


BY J, E. KLOCK, 
Principal Plymouth [N. H.] Normal Scool. 


We are just coming to understand that eduea- 
tional methods must be fully in eecord with natural 
laws; that the child is entitled to all that nature has 
given him. ‘his being true, it certainly behooves 
ws to seek definite and accurate knowledge concern- 
ing the order in which the child-mind naturally un- 
folds in its onward march to maturity. What is 
needed is a broad, comprehensive knowledge of child 
psychology for the classes rather than for the indi- 
vidual. Tle who would become a genuine leader of 
little feet must learn to interpret nature’s signals as 
they are displayed in childish activities. To him 
who believes that education consists in seizing upon 
the budding impulses of children, and training them 
until they shall ripen and pass over into higher activ- 
ities, early baby impulses become at once unerring 
guides in determining the manner in which the child 
mav be best educated. No training can be normal 
which does not determine the manner in which the 
child may be best educated by systematically and 
scientifically observing him in every stage of his de- 
“Tmitation,” savs Dr. Harris, “marks 


velopment. 
Froebel’s farm- 


the first beginning of edueaition.” 
vard games were attempts upon his part to give help- 
ful exercise to this trait. Imitation is the budding 
germ of full-orbed will. Will-power which does not 
grow out of youthful imitation is as impossible as the 
mighty oak without the acorn. “Mind starts from 
discrimination,” says Bain. The child is ever ready 
to respond when called upon to use this valuable, but 
too often neglected capability. 'The assortment of 
objects, forms, colors, together with relation-seeing, 
are unfailing sources of pleasure and profit. The ex- 
ercise is pleasurable because the activity is normal; 
it is profitable because the stimuli thus afforded 
materially aid in the physical and mental unfold- 
ment of the higher capabilities. Young children are 
naturally curious and mysterious. Appeal to this 
trait and attention is instantly secured. The course 
of study which does not make ample provision for 
the proper exercise of childish curiosity is, to say the 
least, inadequate. 

The child-mind is said to be “wax to receive and 
marble to retain.” This is true only in part. It 
is true that the child’s qualitative memory endures. 
The mere conning of abstractions and symbols, dur- 
ing early childhood, is destructive and ruinous to 
the memory. Much .of the so-called modern teach- 
ing is founded upon a misconception of this principle. 
Talkativeness. is the crowning capability of early 
childhood. Direct his attention to a subject within 
his grasp and the child will respond with volubility. 
Through a judicious direction of this capability he 


may be led to call into use every faculty of his 
mental nature with the greatest delight. Such 
activity is ever educative in its tendency. 

From the point of view herein outlined, informa- 
tion and knowledge are not considered to be the chief 
end in education, but simply a means to an end. 
The important thing is the harmonious development 
of the being, mentally, morally, and physically. 
Education is an active process; it is life itself. The 
acquisition of knowledge too often demands a recep- 
tive or a passive attitude of mind wholly destructive 
in its tendencies. Receptivity and activity aré as 
diametrically opposed as are the two poles of a mag- 
net. Activity calls into use the vital energy of the 
organisin, and growth and development follow as « 
matter of course. A receptive mental or physical 
condition tends to inaction, and inaction results in a 
condition of arrested development or atrophy of 
power. Hence the instruction which does not lead 
to action is not educative in the truest sense. The 
rugged mentality of our forefathers was a product of 
living: it was a product of life itself, rather than of 
acquisition, Again we are admonished, through the 
signalling of nature, that the highest order of devel- 
opment comes to the race, as well as the individual, 
through complete living, rather than through the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Information concerning the subject matter of the 
course and so-called methods of instruction must be 
considered secondary to a knowledge of child nature. 
The ingenious teacher properly equipped with the 
essentials of child psychology will readily devise 
suitable methods of instruction. If the teacher be 
properly cqu pped the daily program, instead of being 
dry and uninteresting, will be made to contribute 
food to the mental and physical activities, as hereto- 
fore treated. The teacher should keep ever in mind 
the fact that the best possible education for the child 
is life itself. Abstraction and rote work can. never 
Secome a fit substitute to the little girl for her doll 
or to the boy for his prancing, imaginary steed. He 
who shapes the course of study to the tastes and 
needs of children, rather than he who attempts to 
shape children to formal instruction, is the artist. 

Interest is easily attained when childish activities 


are normally employed, Childhood soon outgrows 


babyhood, and as baby capabilities ripen they natur- - 


ally pass into higher forms of childish activity. 
Properly trained chidren soon acquire an ability to 
think, and delight in originating different forms of 
activity for themselves. The teacher not suffi- 
ciently in touch with children to observe these un- 
erring indications of ripening capabilities is sure to 
strand his pupils by causing them to mark time 
which ultimately results in arrested development. 

To those who have learned to read nature’s sig- 
nals the entire philosophy of nascent periods in the 
development of children is clearly indicated. Too 
much of the work which is considered necessary to 
the future life of the child breeds stagnation, ar- 
rested development, and atrophy of power. ‘The 
work of the teacher who does not properly under- 
stand the order in which the mental life of the child 
is developed is more likely to be productive of bad 
than of good results. 

We can only be of assistance to the child when we 
are in harmony with him; we can only be in har- 
mony with him when we understand him; we can 
only understand him by studying him. Thus it is 
that the teacher who undertakes the important work 
of training the rational and ethical life of the child, 
with no knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
child psychology, is quite likely to work an irrepara- 
ble injury to the cause which he has espoused. The 
first great object of teaching should be to tind the child, 

Nature demands that all the capabilities of the 
child shall receive judicious exercise. ‘The child de- 
velops quick perception through perceiving; he de- 
velops strong and vigorous imagination through 
creating new ideals; he becomes truthful through the 
normal development of the physical possibilities for 
truthfulness, In a like manner he can become full 
grown mentally only through a judicious use of all 
his mental and physical endowments. The highest 
function of education is the complete unfoldment of 
the divinely implanted endowments for physical, 


mental, and spiritual growth. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCK INTHE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY RAY GREENE HULING, 
High School, Cambridge. 


Our three great institutions are the church, the 
state, and home, and the greatest of them is the 
home, as it deals with the child. Whatever militates 
against the home is an enemy to society, and what- 
ever makes home more efficient is a blessing to so- 
ciety. The school ought not to be neglected, as it is 
a substitute for the home, and the teacher stands in 
place of the parents. 

The high school is the place of largest opportunity. 
It represents a splendid period in the life of a young 
person when one is neither a child or a young man 
or woman, but is passing from one stage to the other. 
Here it is that life begins to have great decisions and 
when its aims are emerging and habits are forming. 
The high school should compel one to aim at self- 
support, and if self-support is unnecessary, to be of 
use to others. It should not turn into a trade 
school, but should have a broader range. 

At presents hosts of women are being prepared to 
compete with men in their accustomed vocations. 
Woman is different from man and should be cdu- 
cated for the home. Home is out greatest inst ‘tu- 
tion. Academy training tends to cause in a woman 
a contempt for domestic work and mothers are com- 
ing to wish to rear up their daughters for other than 
home work. If the household arts are not begun in 
our schools, women have an unwelcome future to 
face. Book studies alone are insufficient to develop 
a well-rounded mentality. One of the best ways of 
learning is to have and use a knowledge for doing. 
Character-building is the process of doing some- 
thing until it becomes a habit. 

It has been said that woman’s powers of observa- 
tion are not so acute as man’s and therefore she does 
not succeed in scientific experiments. The means of 
correcting this defect seems to lie in the manual 
training school. At the age of eleven the girl likes 
responsibility and delights in doing, and it is a 
wicked waste of nature’s forces to restrain this in- 
clination. 

In Cambridge, Mass., there are 1,200 high school 
students divided among the three high schools of 
that city. In one of these schools a course in domes- 
tic science is given to girls only. Pupils in this 
course pursue the regular studies during the first 
vear, but during the second year one-third of the 
time is devoted to Sloyd work, in which the g rls are 
taught to draw the objects to be constructed, select 
the proper kind of wood and the care and use of 
wood-working tools. Of course the work is accom- 
plished at varying rates of speed and skill, but on 
the whole it has proven a gratifying success. In the 
third year the class takes up cooking and food prepa- 
ration, the science and elements of cooking, chemis- 
try, practical exemplification of cooking and clean- 
ing. Notes are taken and corrected on the experi- 
ments, also lessons are given in serving meals, the 
care of the dining-room, marketing, and the manu- 
facture of foods. The fourth year is supplementary 
to the third and the student makes soups, jellies, and 
pickles, and is given lessons on the care of a sick 
room, plumbing, home nursing, sanitation, soil, 
building locations, building and furnishing the 
home, cost of food, and various other household ex- 
penses. This training not only gives a practical idea 
of independence, but also one of personal usefulness. 
It is well to begin this training long before the child 
reaches the high school. 

Illustrations go to show that this training has ac- 
complished much, not only in an economic, but in a 
moral sense. We do not look for the millenium with 
the universal introduction of domestic science into 
our schools, but it is certainly a handmaid in the 
train of wisdom. 


MAKING ALL THINGS NEW. 


BY WALTER E. RANGER, 
State Superiniendent of Schools, Vermont. 


The teacher must learn to act in harmony with 
the universal law. The educational process is 
closely allied with the continuous process of creation, 
Giod’s creative energy never ceases and to the devout 


soul He is the supreme educator. Teachers live by 
faith, and their faith is the measure of their accom- 
plishments. Education is the process of civilization, 
the enlargement and enrichment of man’s life. 

The true teacher is a humble helper in the process 
of making men, and it is his duty to follow the sys- 
tem of education which was formulated in the crea- 
tion. The influence of his life tends to the elevation 
of the race and he should not undervalue his respon- 
sibility. 

All changes in the human race come through new- 
ness of man and the race hungers for newness of life, 
spirit, and knowledge. The exuberance of child life 
indicates that he needs more of it and a school that 
inspires newness of thought is fulfilling nature’s law. 
Dead indeed is the schoolroom where this essential 
quality is lacking. 

The child has a right to something fresh every day. 

A bey likes to work as well as play 
if it is of the right kind, and tol 
should be the watehword of all 
schools. The attention which we 
have given to our children accounts 
for much of our progress, and the 
opportunity for improvement |e; 
here. We do not fully appreciate 
the sacrednes of childhood.  Life- 
lessness in a child is the dang-r s‘g- 
nal, and activity may ‘be considered 
as an indication of success. 

At a recent meeting in St. Abbans 
some one remarked on the pernicious 
character of our school syst-m. If 
this be true, then God save the coun- 
try, but let us have faith that it is 
not so. And, indeed, there is ho;e 
for our schools when we con ier the 
training which is given in the coun- 
try schools in self-control, chivalry, 
honesty, and respect for others. In 
the country the hills still lift up 


INDTSTRIAL WORK AT THE HYANNIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL.—(V11.) 
BY MABEL M. KIMBALL. 
BASKETRY, 

In the preceding article on basketry only the 
raffia work was described; but before any of the 
coiled raffia baskets were made some work was done 
with rattan. ‘This is a kind of palm which grows in 
the forests of India, hanging from the branches of 
the trees. It sometimes attains to the length of 
five hundred feet, though seldom over an inch in 
diameter. We obtain it from the Wakefield Rattan 
Co., 174 Portland street, Boston. We have found 
numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5 most practical for school use. 

Numbers 1, 0, and 00 are very fine, expensive, and 
hard for inexperienced hands to use. 


their tops to the heavens from 

whence cometh our strength. The country teacher 
has as great an opportunity as her sister worker in 
the city. 

This world is calling for applied scholarship, and 
the school must be kept in touch with men and the 
busy life which is going on about us, for the closer 
it is kept to real people the stronger will it be for 
social service. The pupil must be taught to live the 
strenuous life of our nation. All things have been 
made new, and to-day we have a new world to look 
from. In all the addresses of this convention the 
new world has been revealed to us and in all we catch 
a note of the strenuous life. Booker T. Washington 
and Theodore Roosevelt typify this new American 
life, and our schools must be kept in touch with and 
receive inspiration from it. 


SISTER OF AUTHOR OF “SWEET HOME.” 

Editor Journal of Education: Reading in a recent 
number of the Educational Journal a sketch of John 
Howard Payne brought to mind the enclosed lines. I 
don’t know as they are of sufficient interest for your 
paper, which grows better and nobler every year, but I 
take the liberty to send them:— 

[Copied from a tombstone in Lancaster, Mass. ] 
“Here lieth the remains of Eloise Richards Payne, 
who departed July 5, 1819, aged 31 years. 

“She will be talked about a little while, and forgotten 
by society, but will survive in the hearts where the 
memory of such a being is immortal. 

“Sink into dust, frail covering of a perfect spirit!! 
Parent Earth, receive thine own! God in Heaven, take 
her soul to Thee! 

“Sister of John Howard Payne, author of ‘Sweet Home. 
Mary D. Blackinter, 


West Roxbury. 


Away from the whirling and wheeling, 
And steaming above and below, 
Where the heart has no leisure for feeling, 
And the thought has no quiet to grow, 
Away where the sky shines clear, 
And the light breeze wanders at will, 
Ang the dark pine wood nods near 
To the Nght-plumed birch on the hill. 
—Professor John Stuart Blackie, 


BASKET WORK. 

The rattan comes in long twists or skeins of sev- 
eral pounds each. If each piece be drawn out from 
the loop end, as it is needed, there is less likel hood of 
its becoming tangled and broken. It is very brittle 
and must be soaked before using. Usually from one 
to two hours of soaking in cold water, or a half 
hour in warm water, is sufficient to make it pliable 
enough to bend easily without breaking. 

The spokes which are to form the ribs of the 
basket should ibe at least two numbers coarser than 
the material used for weaving, except in small 
baskets or mats, where a difference of one number 
is enough. The spokes are cut into lengths of the 
required number of inches, depending upon the size 
of the basket or mat; they are then soaked. The 
smaller material, which is woven over and under the 
spokes and used as a filling, is called a weaver. This 
is wound into circles of about six or seven inches in 
diameter, the ends being twisted in and out several 
times to prevent unwinding. It is then in a con- 
venient form to be placed in water. 

With our rattan or reeds we first made a mat, then 
a single basket with few spokes, then larger baskets 
with more spokes. After this beginning (which is 
the hardest part of a basket) having been learned, a 


ILLUSTRATION I. 
pupil could suit himself as to the shape, size, and 
kind of basket he wished to make. 
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RATTAN MAT. 


The required material is No. 3 rattan for the 
spokes and No. 2 rattan for the weaver. Four 


ILLUSTRATION II. 


spokes are cut, each fourteen inches in length and 
one, called a half-spoke, is cut eight inches in length. 
‘he two vertical spokes are then placed over the 
two horizontal spokes, at right angles to them and 
crossing them at the centre. Between the wpper 
halves of the vertical spokes, the half-spoke is placed, 
as is shown in Hlustration I. A weaver, previously 
unwound, is then placed back of the upper vertical 
spokes, parallel to the horizontal ones, with end 
ioward the right. The weaver is then brought 
across the upper vertical spokes, under the horizon- 
ial ones on the right (thus holding the end of the 
weaver securely), over the lower vertical spoke and 
under the horizontal ones at the left; as in Illustra- 
tion I. The weaver has now been once around; this 
is repeated, making two rounds, then the spokes are 
pressed apart, or separated into ones, and the weay- 
ing begins. The weaver is placed under the finst 
upper vertical spoke, over the next one, under the 
next, and s0 on, separating the spokes as evenly as 
possible, so that they resemble the spokes of a minia- 
ture wheel. Ail the time the weaver is pressed with 
the forefinger under and over the spokes as close to 
the centre as it is possible to get it. When there 
is just enough -weaver left to go around once, the 
binding olf is begun. ‘This is much like the process 
in sewing known as overeasting. The weaver passes 
under one spoke, over another, then under the last 
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ILLUSTRATION 111. 
row of weaving just before the next spoke. It now 
soes behind that spoke, in front of the next and 
under the last row of weaving before the next spoke. 
When one row of this binding is completed, the mat 
is ready for the border. ‘The spokes are then cut to 
i uniform length with a slanting cut and wet until 
Calling any spoke No. 1, bend it so as to 
‘orm a loop and push down beside the next spoke. 
Spoke No. 2 is then bent and pushed down beside 
spoke No. 3, and so on, until the border is com- 
ected, care being taken that at least an inch of each 
‘poke is pushed below the edge of the mat. 

I the spokes are at least four inches long after 
(he binding off, a much more effective border may 
he made by epossing No. 2 with spoke No. 1 and 
pushing it down beside No. 3. No. 2 then crosses 
No. 3 and is pushed down beside No. 4, and so on 
‘round the mat. 

\ larger mat was made by taking longer spokes 
ind two weavers. The joining or splicing of 
Veivers has now to be considered. ‘The new weaver 
‘ould cross the old about one inch from the end, 
il behind spoke as in Ulustration I], The ends 


pliable. 


should be held in position while weaving one row.° 


When the mat is finished, the ends where the join- 
ing took place may be cut shorter. 

Our first baskets were small, requiring the same 
number of spokes as the mat. The new step was 
the turning up of the spokes to make the sides of 
the basket. After a small bottom was woven, the 
spokes were thoroughly wet and then turned sharply 
upward, if a basket with straight sides was desired. 
In doing this, care was required not to break a spoke. 
If curved sides were wished, each spoke was gradu- 
ally turned up by bending several times over the 
middle finger. When modelling the sides of a bas- 
ket, the side toward the person weaving is always 
the outside, and the weaving should go from left 
to right. If a strong, useful basket is to be made, 
the finishing off is almost as important as the bogin- 
ning. The binding off should be done when the 
spokes are at least four inches long. One commo1 
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ILLUSTRATION IV. 
mistake wich the children is to keep on weaving un- 
til only a short portion of each spoke is left, then 
the work has to be taken out or a very insecure fimish 
is the result. One strong though simple finish is 
made by placing spoke No. 1 under or inside of No. 
2,. outside of No. 3, and between the weaver and 
spoke No. 4, ending on the inside. Spoke No. 2 is 
then paced inside No. 3, outside of No. 4, and be- 
tween the weaver and spoke No. 5, and so on until 
all the spokes have been used. Then the ends on 
the inside may be neatly cut, but left long enough s> 
that they are secure. 

Larger baskets are made by using more and longer 
spokes. When eight or more spokes are used, mak- 
ing four or more each way, beside the half one, the 
weaving is begun in the same way, but after the 
weaver has been twice around, instead of separating 
the spokes singly—or in ones,—they are first sepa- 
rated into groups of two or more each, and two 
rounds are then made with the weaver between thes2 
groups. ‘The spokes are then separated into ones 
and the regular weaving begins. 

The beginning of the rattan basket is sometimes 
varied by using raffia as a weaver until a good start 
is made, then a rattan weaver is inserted and the 
working proceeds as in a regular basket. A. flat, 
strong beginning is made of the raffia if the hori- 
zontal spokes are slit in the centre for about ha-f an 
inch, or just far enough to slip the vertical spokes 
through them. 

If a large, heavy basket is to be made, and rattan 
as coarse as No. 5 used for spokes,-it is hard to 
make a flat bottom unless the horizontal spokes are 
slit and the vertical spokes slipped through them. 

Rattan baskets may be varied as to shape and 
size, and by introducing a braid of plain or colored 
raffia, or a large reed wound with the same, quite a 
different aspect may be given to the basket. 

I must not neglect to speak of one more way of 
learning to make baskets. Sometimes one is able to 
find an Indian or some person in a village who knows 
the art and is willing to teach it. The baskets may 
not be as beautiful as the raffia and rattan ones, but 
perhaps are strong and useful. One of our teachers 
succeeded in making the acquaintance of an Indian 
woman in Hyannis, who gets her material from the 
woods and makes a plain, durable basket. Some 


the Pilgrim. 


lessons were taken, as shown in I]lustration IIT., and 
splint baskets made from the maple obtained from 
the woods. Square-bottomed baskets were made, 
which were started like the over and under kinder- 
garten weaving. Flat splints of maple were used, as 
shown in Illustration 1V. The splints were wet and 
turned up and weavers of narrower splints were used 
as a filling for the sides of the basket. iat 

A round-bottomed basket was made. T'o form 
this the splints were tapered toward the centre and 
arranged as in Illustration V. 

I have described only a few of the simpler kinds 
of baskets, but the ingenious teacher will enjoy 
working out modifications in form and design. 

We feel that our work in basketry has only begun, 
but the children are beginning to look about for 
materials and some simple experiments have been 
tried, so that we hope in time to be able to make a 
practical use of some of the materials found in this 
loeality. 

Two helpful hooks on basketry are, “How to Make 
Baskets,” by Mary White, and “Indian Basketry,” 
by George Wharton James. Doubletay, Page & Co., 
New York. 


“BLESSED ARE BOOKS.” 

The Librarian of the Dayton (Ohio) Publie Li- 
brary closes an article on school libraries with the 
following paragraph:— 

“In the series of panels of his ‘Romaunt of the 
Rose’ Burne Jones gives us the allegory of Love and 
Worn, bleeding, and tear-staired Love 
finds the Pilgrim among briars and cruel rocks. 
She, counselled by a flight of tender doves ever 
circling above her head, reaches to the sufferer her 
hand and draws her onward toward a mountain 
height beyond which lies the éxpanse of ocean, air, 
and sky. In the place where Love finds the Pilgrim 
there is a land-girt stream. which failing ‘to find its 
way through the harrier of the mountains returns in 
a sad circle upon itself, and the land, self-fed and 
watered by sluggish streams, is barren. Which is 
Love, and which is the Pilgrim in this union of the 
library and the school is not for us to say, but cer- 
tain it is that when they together shall reach the 
summit and shall see the bright expanse and the 
morning sunshine making straight the path before 
them. the fresh salt winds wafting toward them mes- 
sages from beyond, then a life undreamed of in the 
pent, self-returning round, being newly fed, will 
spring into richer, purer feeling. Behold! 


“A new beatitudé I make, 
Blessed are the books, I say, 
For Teney of the soul are they.’ 
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EDUCATION IS A DEFINITE PROCESS. 


BY HANFORD HENDERSON. 

Education rests upon uniformity of experience. 
It is well to disabuse one’s mind of any lurking be- 
lief that education is at all the haphazard process 
which it is commonly conceived to be. One is not 
free to decide, off-hand, between the differnt 
methods in school keeping as advocated by rival 
masters. In a large sense there is no room for any 
play ‘of mere opinion. Education is a definite 
process, quite as definite as the other sciences of ex- 
perience. But it is not a primary science; it is an 
application. Education is wrapped up in the 
philosophic idea quite as completely as the proposi- 
tions of geometry are wrapped up in the initial exer- 
cises. The method of education, that is to say the 
art, is simply a rigid application of the principle of 
cause and effect. : 

Education is a determinate, positive process, whose 
carrying out possesses the dignity of a moral duty. 
Let us have done, once for all, with the slippery 
notion that we may do this or that with our boys 
and girls and that it is all right, provided we acted 
for their supposed good; and let us lav hold of the 
far sturdier and truer notion that it is our supreme 
business to find out what is for their good, and that 
it is our supreme business not to be defeated in real- 
izing that good—From Education the Higher Life. 
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It is now W. W. Stetson, LL.D., by the grace of 
Colby University. : 

A full report of the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will appear in the issue of July 
24th. 


The N. E. A. for 1903 will come, by unanimous 
vote, to Boston, with Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard as president. 


Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, continues to be 
the banner agricultural county of the United States, 
by the last census. . 


That school is a success in which there is freedom 
in modern methods with no appreciable nonsense. 
It is altogether too easy to launch schemes and get 
erazy over them when, at the best, the end attained 
is not worth while. 


In no one branch has the uniformity of progress 
in high schools been more pronounced than in the 
case Of chemistry. In no case is this subject now 
taught in other than the laboratory method, and 
twenty-five years ago there was scarcely an Ameri- 
can college that knew what the laboratory method 
meant. 


According to statistics compiled by the registrar 
of Columbia University, the number of students and 
faculty enrolled in different educational institutions 
is as follows: Harvard first, with 5,576 students; 
Columbia second, with 4,422; the University of 
Michigan third, with 3,816; Chicago University 
fourth, with 3,727; the University of California fifth, 
with 3,540; the University of Minnesota sixth, with 
3,536; Cornell seventh, with 3,216; the University of 
Wisconsin eighth, with 2,812; Yale ninth, with 2,680, 
and the University of Pennsylvania tenth, with 
2,520. 


A TEACHER’S RESIDENCE. 


In Hall county, Nebraska. they have a teacher’s 
residence* built at an expense of $1,200 on an acre 
of ground adjoining the schoolhouse. This was 
built by taxing the property of the school district 


one cent on a $100, The house is 22x28 feet, four- 
teen feet high with an addition 12x16 and ten feet 
high. ‘The house has dowble windows for winter 
and a complete set of screens for summer. It was 
ready for occupancy July 19, 1894. It is the best 
educational investment of $1,200 that the little rural 
town ever made. 


*See cut on page 78. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FIFTH SERIES.—( VII.) 
IN LlOWA. 


Council Bluffs. For an all-the-year-round educa- 
tional love feast I commend you to Council Bluffs. 
For sincere loyalty all along the line, and for de- 
lightful companionship, it would not be easy to 
mateh the Bluffs, where the famous Council was h Jd 
with the Indians in the long ago—as far as anything 
be in the long ago in this part of the world. 

They have the finest high school building in the 
state, and one of the best in the country. It is the 
rendezvous of all the teachers whenever they have 
occasion to come together. The teachers are happy 
with one another and with their principals, and all 
the teachers and principals are equally happy with 
Iligh School Principal Ensign and Superintendent 
Clifford. On the eve of graduation the class pre- 
sented Mr. Ensign with a rich and valuable cold 
watch chain, and only a little while ago all the 
teachers united in the gift of a beautiful gold wateh 
to Mr. Clifford. 

Missouri Valley. The Hawkeye s‘ate has ma!e 
large contributions educationally to the state of 
Washington. The superintendents of Seattle an] 
Spokane went from Iowa, not long ago, and now 
‘Tacoma takes A. B. Warner from Missouri Valley. 
The compliment implied in this can be easily u-der- 
Men must stand high in their own com- 
munities to be sought above all competitors 2,000 
miles away. It also shows conclusively that Towa 
has not been fully awake to the fact that h r salaries 
are too low to retain her men. She is the riche t 
purely agricultural sta‘e in the Union. Her land 
sells most readily at the highest figures, taking the 
state as a whole, of any corn land or stock land it 
the Union. Her eitizens take high rank, she has 
more men in high positions in the governme it than 
any state in proportion to her popu'ai-n, but she 
has fewer educational positions that pay adequate 
salaries. This will not long be true. Missouri Val- 
ley already realizes what she ls s in the going of 
Mr. Warner. 

Clinton. ‘This beautiful citv on the great river 
first attracted attention from the superintendency of 
Henry Sabin, who was a_ professional leader 
in the state and nation. He was followe!, after a 
brief interim by 9. P. Bostwick, who has for nearly 
fifteen years devoted himself with rare ability and 
discretion to the school work of the city. He has 
cultivated every phase of the school life of Clinton 
with a master hand, devoting himself to the s lec- 
tion of skilful teachers with exemplary charact:r. 
He has been exceedingly fortunate in his latest. se- 
lection of a principal of the high school, Mr. Mc- 
Cowan, who has given the school a popular enthusi- 
astic support rarely seen, but Mr. Bostwick has been 
equally fortunate in the men upon his school board. 
The president of the board, G. F. Skinner, now a 
leading attorney in the city, but a publie school man 
until ten years ago, gave an address on the pr. senta- 
tion of the diplomas which was the most admirable, 
everyway, to which I have ever listened on such an 
oceasion, and this is saying much, for almost with- 
out exception the chairmen of school boards make 
addresses of rare merit. Mr. Skinner drew a graphic 
picture of the 1,500,000 children who entered the 
schools of the United States thirteen years ago, the 
great class of which this was one plattoon, and t':en 
he saw them in the second year with but 1,300,000, 
and he followed they from grade to grade until only 
500,000 entered the high schools and academies four 
years ago, and now 150,000 graduate from the 
schools between the Atlantic end the Pacific. He 
followed them to the year 1935, when they will be 
at the zenith of their power, and he figured out how 
many of them would, according to the law of aver- 


stood, 


age, be in the United States senate, on the judges’ 
bench, and in the various professions, closing with a 
poem comparing their crowning to the coronation of 
Edward VII. 

Atlantic. Educationally Atlantic is a wide awake 
city with a young college graduate, and thoroughly 
progressive man professionally, Carlos M. Cook, as 
superintendent. The high school graduated its 
twenty-fifth class the evening 1 was with them, and 
the alumni gave the graduating class, as has been its 
customh for twenty-four years, a banquet after the 
graduating exercises. Never have 1 found a city 
in which the alumni were such a help to the school 
and to the younger graduates as here. 

A. E. Winship. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHUUL DECISIONS. 


FAILURE TO AGREE UPON COMPENSATION FATAL 
TO CONTRACT. 

Section 4445 of the Kentucky Statutes provides, 
among other things, that the trustees in their cor- 
porate capacity, at a meeting called for that purpose, 
shall employ a qualified teacher and agree with him 
as to compensation, and ‘that the contract shall ex- 
pressly prescribe that its terms are swhject to all the 
provisions of the common school laws, and shall be 
in writing, signed by the teacher and at least two of 
the trustees. An action for breach of contract was 
based on a written instrument which read: “At a 
meeting called by the trustees of colored school dis- 
rict No. A, in Laneaster, Kentucky, for the purpose 
of electing teachers to conduct the school in the 
school vear ending June 30, 1902, we, the trustees 
of said district, do hereby appoint and name J. H. 
Mingo, principal, Miss Bernice Perkins and Miss W. 
Lackey, assistants. They being qualified teaches 
will teach the school . . #.. months for the public 
money, which will be apportioned among them ac- 
cording to an agreement yet to be made by them 
and the teachers.” But for the, reason that there 
was a failure to agree wpon the contpensation of the 
party suing, that being left for future agreement, 
the court of appeals of Kentucky holds (Mingo vs. 
Trustees of Colored Common School District No. A., 
Garrard county, 68 Southwestern Reporter, 483) 
that there was no written contract in contemplation 
of the law, and that no cause of action existed. It 
says that it is evident that the legislature intended 
that the district should only be bound when the con- 
tract is in writing; and, furthermore, that it should 
expressly provide that it is subject to the common 
school laws. It will be observed from the language 
employed in the writing that the compensation 
which the party suing was to receive was not agreed 
upon. It is true that it recites that the school was 
to be taught for the public money due the district, 
hut that the amount which the party suing was to 
receive was to be fixed by him, the other teachers in 
the school, and the trustees. Hence, the conclusion 
reached. Moreover, in such contracts as the trus- 
tees of common school districts are amuthorized to 
make the court holds that they represent the dis- 
trict in its corporate capacity. When they employ 
a teacher they do not act as individuals, but for the 
district. If they violate their contract, the school 
district is responsible therefor. 


TALKS ABOUT BOYS. 


The following letter is from an earnest teacher in 
a New England seaport town:— 

Editor of Journal of Education: — 

Dear Sir: Having been a subscriber to the Journal of 
Edueation for several years, and having received 
etrength and inspiration from its pages, I ask, through 
its columns, a suggestion or two from Dr. A, E. Winship. 

I have been a teacher in the public schools for many 
years. Of the large number of girls and boys who have 
been under my care, one boy is at times the subject of 
my most careful thought. 

Four years and a half ago, at the age of twelve, John 
hecame my pupil. He was brought to me in “fear and 


trembling’ (having heard that I was “kind of ugly’) by 
his married sister, to be taught for a few weeks before 
entering the seventh grade, as he had been promoted to 
that grade conditionally, He was a large, fine-looking 
boy, but apparently very dull in his studies. 

He proved to be a very poor reader, an equally poor 
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speller, a fair writer, fair in number work, and neat in 
all his work. He knew little of geography and history, 
except what he had learned from pictures. The boy’s 
home training had been of the best. His father, being 
much away from home, left many home duties for the 
son to perform. He could drive a horse, ride a wheel, 
take care of the furnace, and do the family errands, as 
well as act as escort to his devoted elder sister, or any 
of her friends, whenever his services were required. 

I knew the family, and at once became interested in 
the boy. He knew all that was going on about the town, 
but cared little about what was in the books. By de- 
grees he became interested in the work of the school. I 
had the class of which he was a member two years, and, 
although I cherish pleasant memories of its members, 
my interest in John’s career grows deeper each year. I 
often lend him books and papers, talk with him about 
his work, his friends and associates, his amusements; 
in fact, I try to be his confidential friend. Although he 
comes to see me every two or three weeks, and freely 
answers any questions I may ask in regard to his life 
and habits, 1 feel that I have not the influence over him 
that I could exert when he was my pupil. 

I have heard it said that she is the best teacher whose 
influence is felt long after her bodily presence is with- 


drawn. It seems to me that to only a few is this re- _ 


markable power given. 

During the last of John’s second year with me I saw 
him on the street smoking a cigar, I talked with him 
privately. He told me frankly that he had tried to learn 
to smoke, but that he cared nothing for it, and had not 
formed the habit, and would try not to do so. I said 
nothing to his mother at that time, but at the beginning 
of the next fall term I found out, by questioning him, 
that he had been using tobacco to some extent through 
the summer. I informed his sister, and the family set 
about to prevent it. That year his teacher was a woman 
of whom the boy stood much in awe, and, having given 
her his word that he would not smoke, he kept his 
promise to her for that school year. 

This teacher did not accomplish what she desired. 
John’s promise to her was not to smoke, and it did not 
trouble his conscience (although it did mine) if he tried 
to get ahead of her by ‘taking an occcasional “chew.” 
The boys and girls with whom he associates are all two 
or three years older than he is, and most of the boys in 
our city, I am sorry to say, use tobacco in all its forms. 

It is now his second year in the high school. Being 
sixteen, and seeming to be eighteen or twenty, and 
wanting to do what the other boys do, he sometimes sur- 
prises his friends by his thoughtless acts. 

My young friend is again smoking the occasional cigar 
and the stylish pipe. Can I help him more by keeping 
silent as to his shortcomings, and allowing him to think 
- that I trust him as I used to do (when I know he is do- 
ing things that are hurting his reputation), or should he 
be made to feel that ‘he is losing my respect whenever he 
does what he knows to be wrong. I value the boy’s 
friendship, and have reason to think that he still cares 
for my good opinion. Just how to reach him at the 
present without offending is a problem. His will power 
is weak at times; at other times he shows strength of 
character. His time out of school is well planned by his 
parents, but, with all their care, he finds time to go 
where the “other boys” go, unless he has been strictly 
forbidden. 

If you have any suggestions to offer, and can give them 
through the Journal of Education, you will confer a 
favor wpon one Who eagerly reads every article under 
your signature. Respectfully yours, 

A Subscriber. 


This is as true to life a picture as I have seen 
drawn. It will be a hundred times safer to trust 
that woman’s instinct and wisdom than any mere 
theory. 

The difficulty is that she sees him only occasion- 
ally, his mates see him ofiten. When he sees her he 
is not under temptation, they see him when he is 
turned to weakness. He likes her, he would be 
pleased to be worthy her high regard, but her influ- 
ence always comes after the harm has been done, 
when he is in a repentant mood. 

John does not respect the lads who tempt him. 
He is ashamed of them, but they have a physical and 
mental charm. ‘They are suggestive to him. They 
make him think of them and of their ways of life 
when he is restless. 

The fact that he is not intellectual and religious 
ineans that he is material, has no adequate resources 
of his own, and unless he has unusual ambition, he is 
a prey to the influences of young men who revel in 
the ruin of others. 


It is a misfortune that such a boy has such a 
teacher as this woman only one or, at most, two 
years and then goes to another. This is an unusual 
woman to follow this young man closely for several 
years after he has left her room. 

The tobacco habit is significant. It is not pri- 
marily the evil effect of tobacco that hurts, but the 
fact that it is the test the other boys put upon his 
character. Many boys use tobacco and stop there, 
but the liability is that it stands for a breaking down 
of his will by those who are inherently vile. The 
mischief is in what it stands for in the eyes of other 
boys. 

I do not advise much talking with such a boy. In- 
deed, to many boys it is a luxury to tell of their mis- 
deeds. What you can best do for him is to see him 
frequently and get him to doing something in which 
you are interested. Steady outside interest in some- 
thing in common between you will do a thousand 
times as much as preaching to him. 

Something should be done to get him away from 
companionship with young men older than himself 
whose influence is represented by their insistence 
that he shall smoke. 


THE WEEE REVIEW. 

Governor Taft’s negotiations with the Vatican have 
come to a halt, for the time, at least, with a definite re- 
fusal on the part of the Vatican to agree to the exclu- 
sion of the Spanish friars. The Vatican is willing that 
the friars’ lands should be sold, and will agree to the 
appointment of abutters to arrange the conditions, but: 
it wants to retain the friars themselves. The most that 
it promises is that the friars who have been driven from 
their parishes shall not return there, to the disturbance 
of the public peace; and that efforts shall be made 
gradually to replace them with those of other nationali- 
ties. The Vatican insists that to do otherwise would be 
to offend the sensibilities of Spain; and it asks plausibly, 
If the United States cannot expel the friars, how can the 
Vatican be expected to do so? All this is clever fencing, 
but it does not meet the case. 

* 

Attorney-General Knox, through his representatives, 
has already entered upon the investigation of the title 
of the New Panama Canal Company. The question is 
not so simple as it seems, for it involves the relations of 
the company to its own stockholders, to the Panama 
railway, to the government of Colombia, and to the laws 
and government of France. Not only is it amenable to 
general French corporation laws, but there are special 
provisions in its own charter which will have to’ be 
looked into. There seems to be no ground, however, for 
expecting insurmountable difficulties; and it is to be re- 
membered that the Isthmian Canal Commission has once 
investigated the title and found it satisfactory. At the 
same time that this investigation is in progress, the de- 
partment of state is negotiating with the Colombian gov- 
ernment for the requisite treaty concessions. 


Interest in midsummer politics centres chiefly in the 
declarations of the various state conventions touching 
questions of national policy. The most significant fact 
about the Republican conventions is their disposition to 
disregard precedents and to express themselves freely, 
two years in advance of the conventions of the presiden- 
tial year, in favor of the renomination of President 
Roosevelt, In four states already, Kansas, Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Pennsylvania, this action has been 
taken; Iowa is about to follow suit, and New York and 
other states will do the same. There is no parallel to 
this situation at this early stage of affairs. The poli- 
ticians may find Mr. Roosevelt difficult, but there can be 
no mistake about the hold which he has on the popular 
imagination and sympathy. 

* ok 

Circumstances conspire to place the United States be- 
fore the world in the attitude of the next friend of China,’ 
er, if not quite that, as the only one of the powers which 
is disposed to deal fairly with her. Recently the United 
States intervened, and with some success, to persuade 
the powers of the unwisdom of throwing wpon China all 
the burden of the loss occasioned by the depreciation of 
silver in meeting the payments of the indemnity. Later, 
the viceroy of the province of Chi-li, who is a progres- 
sive Chinaman of the type of Li Hung Chang, made a 
direct appeal to the United States to accelerate the 
action of the powers in the surrender of Tien-Tsin. 
Under the protocol, the powers bound themselves ten 
months ago to restore to China the whole province of 
Chi-li, except such points as it was necessary to hold to 


zations, 


keep open communication between Pekin and the sea. 
But they have kept possession of Tien-Tsin, the capital 
of the province, a city larger than Liverpool, and have 
been insisting on new and onerous conditions. The re- 
monstrances of Secretary Hay, which were addressed di- 
rectly to the home governments, have secured a modifi- 
cation of the demands and a promise of an early sur- 


render of the city, 
* 


King Edward’s progress toward recovery has been so 
rapid that his physicians announce that he is out of 
danger, and the date of his coronation has been fixed 


tentatively for the second week in August. The cere-. 


monies will be simple by comparison with the great 
pageant originally planned; yet they will not be wanting 
in impressiveness and splendor. The stands for spec- 
tators will be left in the streets, in view of the early 
date on which the coronation is now expected to take 
place. One of the coronation festivities which was not 
omitted because of the king’s illness was the great din- 
ner to the London poor, which was the king’s own gift. 
On Saturday, July 5, half a million dwellers in the slums 
and tenements of the metropolis sat down to dinner in 
eight hundred halls and parks. The king had hoped to 
visit some of the dinners, but semt an affectionate mes- 
sage of regret. Thirteen members of the royal family 
visited as many dining places as possible, 
* 

Aguinaldo was among the first of the political 
offenders at Manila who were released under the presi- 
dent’s Fourth of July proclamation of amnesty, Accord- 
ing to some of the newspaper despatches, he finds free- 
dom a doubtful blessing, since it deprives him of the 
official protection which hitherto has shielded him from 
his enemies among his own people. The Filipinos have 
long memories for private grudges, and Aguinaldo may 
have reason to apprehend reprisals in some form from 
the friends of General Luna, whose assassination he 
ordered. Aguinaldo is now free to go where he pleases 
and to do what he pleases; and there are intimations 
that he may visit this country at the initiative of the 
‘“‘anti-Imperialists.” 


* * * 


' The island of Mindanao was excepted from the presi- 
dent’s proclamations of peace and amnesty, because 
there alone in the Philippine arcuipelago the situation 
is still threatening and warlike. The Moros, the fierce 
Mohammedan tribes who inhabit that. island, are re- 
ported as manifesting a very hostile spirit. They are 
fortifying their strongholds; and one of their most con- 
spicuous leaders, the sultan of Bocolod, has sent a mes- 
sage in boastful terms demanding the withdrawal of 
American troops. The force now on the island is too 
small for aggressive operations, and reinforcements have 
been ordered. The conditions are such that hesitation 
at this juncture would be fatal, for the Moros interpret 
delay as a confession of weakness, It is an unfortunate 
situation, but there seems to be only one way out of it. 
* 

It will be remembered that the charges made by Major 
Gardener, provisional governor of Tayabas province in 
the Philippines, furnished tthe text for a large part of the 
debate in the Senate on the Philippine situation. The 
charges included specific accusations of cruelty on the 
part of officers and soldiers of the American army, and 
general accusations of hostility toward ‘the civil admin- 
istration on the part of the military authorities, So 
much was made of these charges that it is only just to 
record the fact that the investigation of them at Manila 
has shown their groundlessness. Some of them Major 
Gardener has wholly withdrawn; others, he has ad- 
mitted, were based only on hearsay. The investigation 
has reduced him, according to Manila despatches, to a 
state of nervous collapse. The most striking refutation 
of his assertions came from Filipino leaders, who testi- 
fied that at the very time when Major Gardener re- 
ported his province as free from disorder and not in need 
of garrisons, it was honeycombed with insurgent organi- 
* ok 

The question of the suspension of the constitution of 
Cape Colony, te which reference was made in this col- 
umn two weeks ago, has been decided by the British 
government in the negative. The fear of the Cape 
“loyalists” that they may be overborne in parliament 
and at the polls by the Afrikander bond weighed less 
with the Imperial ministry than a reluctance to take any 
backward step in the matter of constitutional govern- 
ment, at a time when it is desirable to reassure rather 
than to alarm the lately-surrendered Boers, There has 
been no manifestation on the part of the Boers of any 
disposition to keep alive the animosities of the war, or 
to perpetuate race feuds; and it seems a wise policy, at 
least, to test their temper before assuming that they are 
cherishing disloyal purposes, 
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PROBLEM. 


There is a conical pole ten feet high, one foot in 
diameter at its base, standing in a level plane; a rope 
one-fourth of an inch thick is fastened to the point of the 
pole at its top, and wound around the pole, layer against 
layer, entirely covering it to the base. Suppose a boy 
takes hold of the lower end of the rope and unwinds it, 
keeping it stretched tight all the time, how many miles 
will the boy travel? J. M. Greenwood. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


COST OF MAINTAINING PUPILS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Boston—Superintendent, E. P. Seaver: Net cost of 
educating 5,766 resident pupils in the Boston normal, 
Latin, and high schools, $507,377.81; average cost of each 
resident pupii, $87.99. 

Columbus, O.—Superintendent, J. A. Shawhan: High 
schoo] enrollment, 2,053; cost per pupil per annum on 
total enrollment, $40.41; cost per pupil on average daily 
attendance, $49.10. 

Cleveland, O.—Principal, Edward L. Harris: Cost 
$32.80, based on high school enrollment; $39.84, based on 
average daily attendance. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Superintendent, Francis Cogswell: 
Total enrollment, Latin, 472; English high, 572; manual 
training, 212. Average daily attendance, Latin, 385; 
English high, 491; manual training, 183. Cost per pupil 
on total enrollment, Latin, $52.45; English high, $50.89; 
manual training high, $101.32. 

Chicago, I1l.—Superintendent, E. G. Cooley: Total en- 
roliment, 10,241; average daily attendance, 8,746; cost 
per pupil on total enrollment, $51.50; total cost on aver- 
age daily attendance per pupil, $58.62. 

Denver, Colo.—Superintendent, A. Gove: Total enroll- 
ment, high school, 827; total enrollment, manual train- 
ing, 381; average daily attendance, high school, 667; 
average daily attendance, manual training, 314. Total 
cost per pupil on enroliment, high school, $47.17; manual 


‘training, $79.74; total cost per pupil on average daily 


attendance, high school, $58.48; manual training, $96.76. 

Detroit, Mich—Superintendent, Wales C. Martindale: 
Total enrollment, 2,716; total cost on enrollment, $45.32; 
total cost on daily attendance, $51.12. 

Indianapolis, Ind.-~-Superintendent, C. N. Kendall: 
Total enrollment, 2,058; cost on total enrol/ment, $27.45; 
cost on average daily attendance, $34.10. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Superintendent, James A. Foshay: 
Total enrollment, 1,357; total cost per pupil on enroll- 
ment, $25.85; total cost on average daily attendance, 
$38.20. 

Louisville, Ky —Superintendent, E. N. Mark: Total 
enrollment, boys’ high, 278; manual training, 244; girls’ 
high, 751; colored high, 295. Total cost on enrollment, 
boys’ high, $60.92; manual training, $108.84; girls’ high, 
$42.19; colored high, 331.87. Total cost on average daily 
attendance, boys’ high, $69.14; manual training, $130.12; 
girls’ high, $49.27; colored high, $40. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Superintendent, H. O. R. Seifert: 
Total enrollment, 1,810; total cost per pupil on enroll- 
ment, $43; total cost per pupil on average daily attend- 
ance, $53.91. 

New York—Total enrollment, 1,461; total cost on en- 
roliment, $58.55; on average daily attendance, $77.61. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Total enrollment, 524; total cost 
on enrollment per pupil, $49.22; total cost per pupil on 
average daily attendance, $76.44. 

New Orleans, La.—Superintendent, Warren Easton: 
Total enrollment, 944; average daily attendance, 745; 
total cost per pupil on total enrollment, $40.04; total 
cost on average daily attendance, $50.73. 

Omaha, Neb.—Superintendent, C. G. Pearse: Total 
enroliment, 1,518; cost per pupil on total enrollment, 
$36.89; total cost on average daily attendance, $46.98. 

Providence, R. I.—Superintendent, R. S. Tarbell: 
Total enrollinent, 1,857; cost per pupil on total enroll- 
ment, $70.13; cost per pupil on average daily attend- 
ance, $86.39. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Superintendent, Milton Noyes: Total 
enrollment, 1,019; total cost on enrollment, $41.21; total 
cost on average daily attendance, $44.92. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Superintendent, F, Louis Soldan: 
Total enrollment, white, 1,993; colored, 250. Cost on 
enroliment per pupil, white, $52.42; colored, $52.54. 
Total cost on average daily attendance, white, $62.28; 
colored, $71.01. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Superintendent, R, H. Webster: 
Total enrollment, 1,625; total cost per pupil on enroll- 
ment, $89.35; total cost per pupil on average daily at- 
tendance, $97. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Superintendent, Irwin Leviston: 
Total enrollment, 1,741; total cost per pupil on enroll- 


TEACHER’S RESIDENCE, PROPERTY OF DISTRICT No. 1, HALL COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 
[See Editorial “A Teacher’s Residence.”’} 


ment, $35.36; cost per pupil on average daily attend- 
ance, $42.23. 

Springfield, Mass.—Superintendent, Thomas N. Balliet: 
Total enrollment, 657; cost on enrollment is not given; 
total cost on average daily attendance, $65.70. 

Toledo, O.—Superintendent, W. W. Chalmers: Total 
enrollment, 1,261; total cost per pupil on enrollment, 
$30.98; total cost on average daily attendance, $34.42. 

Kansas City, Mo. (1899-1900). —Total enrollment, 3,464; 
cost per puptl on total enrollment, $39.06; total cost on 
average daily attendance, $49.08; cost per pupil in the 
Central high school on enrollment, $34.22; cost on aver- 
age daily attendance, $41.70; cost per pupil in manual 
training high on enrollment, $45.11; cost on average 
daily attendance, $58.46.—From Superintendent Green- 
wood’s Kansas City Report. 


DEVICES OF A BOTANIST. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


A field collector is sometimes driven to strange expediente. 
He may, for some cause or other, have left his proper outfit at 
home. Under such circumstances, it is to be observed, he is 
especially liable to meet with plants that he desires to preserve. 
Fate likes to thus pounce upon us when we are down, perhaps 
in order to develop our mother wit. Now this summer we 
had registered a vow that we would not be tempted to collect, 
even if we met Calypso or Scolopendrium. We had come into 
the country for rest, and such repose we should have. Well, 
first came the torrid wave, precluding sleep o’ nights or 
thought by day. Even talk of charity, cold cream, Green- 
land's icy mountains, or Peary’s expedition failed to even 
suggest comfort. But when, after a while, the cool breezes 
arrived, we took a walk, and the old instinct of acquisition was 
aroused. For here, all about us, grew plants that are strange 
at home; the wild ginger, the giant St. John’s-wort, beautiful 
and unusual ferns. Never did we see the maiden-hair so 
abundant »or so vigorous. Everywhere the beautiful red 
flowering raspberry is abloom; we find superb specimens of 
the striped and the mountain maple. The paper birch is at 
our very doors. 

For winter work with the classes we must have ferns, among 
other things. So when we see rare aspleniunis and aspidiums, 
and the superb moon-worts and beech-ferns, as it were at our 
feet, we must up and at ’em. A good deal can be done with 
old newspapers, but we didn’t have them. Finally we secured 
some common straw wrapping paper, but a wholly insufficient 
amount. Then for a vasculum we employed an old paper 
soap-box. But the trouble has been not so much in getting the 
plants home as in curing them when there. We established a 
press with an old box, which we filled with a carpenter's plane, 
a keg of nails, and two big knots of wood. Sometimes all the 
papers have been full at once. 

Now everybody knows, or ought to do so, that the secret of 
good specimen-making consists in an incessant change of 
driers. But all our driers are wet. Here comes in fertility of 
resource. If the sun is shining brightly, we take the plants 
mainly out of their folios, temporarily resting them in a few. 
Then we spread out the dampened papers on the grass. Ina 
few minutes they are not only bone-dry, but hot. Then the 
plants are clapped into them again. Thus, with ridiculously 
insufficient material, we have been enabled to secure very fair 
working specimens. 

One who is driven thus to pat the mother of invention will 
ever afterward appreciate the ease and charm of a really good 
outfit, It is possible, too, that he may be taught the lesson 
that he is never too old or too infirm to collect. A hobby dies 
hard. One who has ever herborized can never quite abandon 
the gay science of his youth, 


SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 


NORMANS. 

William I., 1066-1087. Henry I., 1100-1135. 
William ITI., 1087-1100. Stephen, 1135-1154. 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 

Henry IL., 1154-1189. Edward I., 1272-1307. 


Richard L., 1189-1199. 
John, 1199-1216. Edward III., 1327-1377. 
Henry III., 1216-1272. Richard IL., 1377-1399. 


HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. 


Edward IL., 1307-1327. 


Henry IV., 1399-1413. Edward IV., 1461-1483. 
Henry V., 1413-1422. Edward V., 1483-1483. 
Henry VI., 1422-1461. Richard III., 1483-1485. 


HOUSE OF TUDOR, : 
Henry VII., 1485-1509. Mary, 1553-1558. 
Henry VI{I., 1509-1547. Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 
Edward VI., 1547-1553. 

HOUSE OF STUART. 


James I., 1603-1625, Charles I., 1625-1649. 
(THE COMMONWEALTH.) 


Charles II., 1660-1685. James II., 1685-1689. 
HOUSES OF STUART AND NASSAU. 
William III., 1689-1702. Anne, 1702-1714. 
Mary II., 1689-1694. 
HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 
George I., 1714-1727. William 1V., 1830-1837 


George II., 1727-1760. Victoria, 
George III., 1760-1820. 
George IV., 1820-1830. 


1837-1900. 
Edward VII., 1900- 


SHALL AND WILL; 


’ 


BY DR. CASKIE HARRISON, BRUOKLYN, 


In the “Bookman,” Richard Burton reproaches - 


Robert Barr for his heterodoxies on ‘shall’ and “will.” 
Mr. Burton pronounces the philosophy of the aux- 
iliaries as simple as the familiar table he gives; but Mr. 
Burton is apparently ignorant that this table leaves out 
all the real difficulties and most of the important doc- 


trine. Questions and dependent sentences of the various | 


forms comprehend mosit possibilities of violating the ac- 
cepted canons; and Mr. Burton’s confidence is evidently 
based mainly on deficient understanding of the scope of 
his subject. 

Again, Mr. Burton tells us that the differences be- 
tween shall and will have been “perpetuated and 
adorned by the choicest and happiest writers for some 
six hundred years.”’ On the other hand, authorities like 
Matzner, Abbott, Latham, Emerson, and Kellner, tell us 
that the distinction is of very recent origin and of not 
invariable demarcation; and the testimony of Black- 
burn’s capital study is in substantial harmony with 
their views. Shakespeare and King James’s translators 
certainly lived less than six hundred years ago, yet they 
did not succeed in mastering ‘the very different shad- 
ings of these auxiliary words.” 

Finally, Mr. Burton does ‘not hesitate to say cate- 
gsorically that no great English stylist cam be mentioned 
who does not uniformly prove himself a master of the 
very different shadings gained by the proper handling 
of these auxiliary words.”. We ‘have already been 
forced to expel Shakespeare and King James’s transla- 
tors from the fold of “choicest and happiest writers”; 
now we must exclude from the number of “great Eng- 
lish stylists’”’ various impostors who have so long hyp- 
notized critics, Stevenson is by no means an uncommon 
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GINN & COMPANY’S TEXT-BOOKS 


Elementary Arithmetic 
Practical Arithmetic 


The remarkable a 
of Wentworth’ 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS 


List Price 8 
i -65 | Advanced Arithmetic ‘ 1.00 


nd constantly increasing popularity in New 
s Arithmetics is emphatic proof of their Cnet an 


most notable recent school publications. 


of man. 


Geographer of the United States. ° 


Mr. Frye’s Geographies — all issued within the last seven 
published. This latest work, the “Grammar School Geography,” 


q In this book man is the central thought ; the Earth is presented as the home 


* The book contains a series of color maps of the continents, drawn to a uniform scale. 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 
step to another. 


geography. 


FRYE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE, Recently Superintendent of Schools in Cuba. List price, $1.25. 


years — are now more widely used than any other books on the subject ever 
is a second book in a series with the author’s “Elements,” and is one of the 


4 The work is presented in topics in a way that enables the pupil to reason from one 


4 Commerce and the related indastries take a leading place. There is a series of pro- There is also i i j 
duction maps, the originals of which were prepared by Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief : Ceci Tee 


{ Topics for the teacher and Helps for the pupil make a Manual unnecessary. 


{ The earth is held before the mind as a unit. 


interfere with legibility. 


THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 
by H. W. Saaytor and G. H. Saarruck. List price, 60 cents per dozen. 


In the Medial System the slant is sufticient for attaining the highest 
speed, while it does not depart from the vertical to such an extent as to 


List price, $1.50. 


HODGE’S NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By CLIFTON F. Hones, Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neurology in Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass.. With an Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 


‘*It is not too much to say that it [Hodge’s Nature Study and Life] is by far the 
best and sanest book on this subject that has yet appeared.” 
—Dnr. C. E. Bessey of the University of Nebraska, in ‘‘ Science.” 


RECENT HIGH SCHOOL TEXT- BOOKS 


3 List Price List Price 
Davis’ Elementary Physical $1.25 Witmer’s Analytical $1.50 
sc eed -90 Allen & Greenough’s Select Orations and Letters of Cicero....... 1.30 
Collar & Daniell’s First Year Latin....... echelon ehesceSecesccoconnos Lea Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science (Revised Edition ) ......... 1.00 
Lockwood & Emerson’s Composition and Rhetoric............ coors 9,00 Myers’ Middle Ages. Part I. of Medieval and Modern History, Revised..... 1.10 
Beman & Smith’s Academic Miller & Wenckebach’s Glick Auf.............. dan .60 
Young’s Manual of Astronomy ...............0ececccecccscceccececucs 2.25 A First German Reader 
Ginn & Company publish the leading texts in both Common School and High School books. 
Catalogues, Bulletins, and circulars will be sent to any address, postpaid, on application. 
INN COMPA 
New York San Francisco G O N Y 
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offender in this particular, in spite of Mr. Burton’s 
culogistie exemption; while Arnold, Ruskin, Brooke, 
Hughes, Myers, Eliot, Symonds, Newman, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Lytton, also forfeit their claim, not necessarily 
io general good behavior, but absolutely to impeccabil- 
ity; not one of them is “‘faultily faultless’; every one of 
ibem is at times guilty of a mishandling that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Burton, “‘bespeaks the lack of literary expe- 
rience.” I hold myself ready to furnish citations to 
doubters, 

Why the “Bookman” should allow its limited space 
io be used by Mr. Barr and Mr. Burton for such pur- 
poses I cannot divine, any more than I can pretend to 
estimate what Mr. Burton risks in his categorical asser- 
tions. Mr. Burton certainly has a very superficial 
knowledge of shall and will, of the development of Eng- 
lish usage, of the diction of English stylists; and per- 
haps that is the very reason why, in an age that has 
abjured the last superstitions of noble minds—the divine 
right of kings, verbal inspiration, papal infallibility, and 
the innate superiority of women alike—he “perpetuates 
and adorns” an impossible fetich. There is, neither in 


instinet nor in self-conscious analytical explanation, any 
such guarantee of immunity as Mr Burton’s optimism 
assumes. The writers above specified do not, it is true, 
‘xemplify to a very trying extent the American and 
the Keltie tendency towards “I will’ for “TI shall,” 
though they do at times exemplify it too far to justify 
proximate infallibility; but they freely use “I would” 
for “I should,” “will you” for “shall you,” while 
“would” is by them used almost indifferently with 
“should” or ‘to its supersedure, in certain forms of de- 


pendent sentence. 
—The Dial. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

PHELPS AND HIS TEACHERS. By Dan V. Stephens, 
Author of “Silas Cobb,’ Decorations by Nina E. Lum- 
bard. Fremont, Neb,: Hammond & Stephens, Cloth. 
lt would be well if some philanthropist would provide 

every county superintendent with enough copies of this 

book -to give one to every teacher who is doing poor 
work, but who is tco good to be disgraced by dismissal. 

Three-fourths of the failures in the schoolroom need not 

be failures if the superintendent could have a few stories 

like “The Evolution of Dodd,” “Roderick Hume,” “Silas 

Cobb,” and “Phelps and His Teachers’ at hand to give 

a teacher when he sees she needs it. 

Dan V, Stephens is a master in this art. His life has 
been a romance. He was a natiye of the Central West, 
and the evening that he graduated from a normal school 
he counted out the money he had at hand, estimated 
about how far it would carry him and leave him a little 
pocket money for a starter, He toox a map and looked 
for a town about fifty miles from some city, and within 
his means as to carfare, and the next day bought a 
ticket for Fremont, Neb, At odd jobs and by country 
school teaching he whiled away a few months, and, be- 
fore he had been in the state a year, was county super- 
intendent, which position he occupied for eight years. 
The editor of the Journal spent a week with him in those 
days. He was full of energy, good sense, and good 
humor. Then he launched a business enterprise in 
which fame and fortune are coming to him, and all by 
helping county superintendents to help their teachers 
to make the best schools within their power. In scores 
of ways he is helping the teachers of Phelps, Jr., to do 
better by him than they did by his father. 

THE IDEAL WORD BOOK. Formal Spelling and Spell- 
ing and Construction. By E. E, Smith. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan & Co. Price, 17 cents. 

This is as ideal in fact as in name. The author is a 
specialist pre-eminent in teaching spelling, or, at least, 
in making books by which spelling may be taught, and, 
as a result, he makes a book on a broader basis than the 
ordinary book, and still keeps it on practical lines, 

It combines with the teaching of spelling exercises in 
grouping words that represent related ideas, pronuncia- 
tion and the use of diacritical marks, word formation 
(including plurals, possessives, etc.), word study (includ- 
ing derivatives, compounds, antonyms, homonyms, 
synonyms, dictionary work, etc.), interpretation, con- 
struction, word comparison, and correction of local 
errors in spelling and use, 

The words are presented alphabetically, as in the dic- 
tionary, The book is not filled up with language, read- 
ing, and definition exercises. In order to use some 
catchy device, the book does not violate pedagogy and 
common sense by crowding words of difficult spelling 
and equally difficult meaning into lower-grade lessons, 


As the pupil’s skill, experience, and mental power in- 
crease, the lessons enlarge in scope, thus giving control 
over a larger vocabulary of words, and ability to use 
them with intelligence and with power. The exercises 
in Part II, give to the pupil a clearer insight into the 
language of his text-book; they enlarge his understand- 
ing and appreciation of the classics which he reads; and 
they enable him to express himself with more accuracy 
and exactness. They give to the teacher a keener zest 
and a clearer purpose in teaching spelling in the upper 
grades, instead of making it a routine drill upon mere 
word-forms. 

MOSER’S DER BIBLIOTHEKAR. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by William A, Cooper, A. M., Assist- 
ant Professor of German in the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, New York: American Book Company. 
187 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

The English version of this play, under its title of 
“The Private Secretary,” has won a host of friends in 
this country. There is no local coloring, and hence it 
is easy of comprehension by American pupils. Its 
genuine humor stimulates the student’s interest in the 
text, and it has proved a favorite wherever used in 
schools. The language, while offering no great difficul- 
ties, gives an acquaintance with colloquial German 
which is most helpful, The notes furnish all needed 
hely, and the vocabulary is complete, affording explana- 
tions of constructions and idioms. 

NOT ON THE CHART. By Charles L. Marsh. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

Although dealing with an old subject, the treatment of 
the situations in this very interesting story is something 
novel. Two men and a woman, society people of to-day, 
are wrecked upon an unknown island in the tropical 
Pacific, Their adventures, combined with the varied 
temperaments of the party, make the development of the 
story extremely attractive, the result being a book of 
marked interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Spanish and English Conversation.” (Two Rooks.) By Aida 
Edmonds Pinney. Price, 65cents- Boston: Ginn & Co. 

*“ Seignobos’ History of the Roman People.” Edited by William 
Fairley.——“ Fulda’s Unter Vien Augen” and ‘* Bendix’s Der Pro- 
zess” Edited by William Addison Hervey. Price, 35 cents. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Key tu Rocky Mountain Flora.” By Aven Nelson. Price, 45 
cents, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

CATALOGS RECEIVED, 

Hillsdale College.——Salem (Mass. ) Normal.——University of Ver- 
mont,——Fitchburg (Mass.) Normal.——Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics. 

REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Pittstield, Mass. —Chicopee, Mass.—Attleboro, Mass. —— West 
Hartford, Conn.—Ware, Mass.——-Gardner, Mass.— Wellesley, 
Mass,—~Melrose, Mass. — Bangor, Me,—-Butte, Mont, 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysi labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school authe:- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
ater than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 


Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal,; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


WEST RUTLAND. Principal Nathar 
Beckville has resigned his position as 
principal of the high school at West Rut- 
—_ and returned to his home in New 

ork. 


LUDLOW. Arthur G. Bugber, for the 
past two years principal of Black River 
Academy, has resigned his position. His 
successor is L. Whitney Elkins of Jack- 
son, N. H. 


BURLINGTON. Miss Ella K. Herrick, 
teacher of drawing in the public schools 
of Burlington has presented the Edmonds 
high school with three new pictures: 
Two, “Venus de Milo” and “Joan of Arc,” 
both photographs of sculpture, will be 
hung in the drawing room; and the third, 
“Christ and the Fishermen,” will be hung 
in the teachers’ room. 


POULTNEY. Mr. Tubbs of the Albany 
normal school has been elected principal 
of the Poultney graded schools in place 
of Principal Van Arneen, who goes to 
Massachusetts to accept a superintend- 
ency. 

RUTLAND. The annual state summer 
school for the teachers in Rutland and 
adjoining counties is to be held in Rut- 
land for the two weeks beginning July 21, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Sharon summer school 
for nature studies, on Moose hill, Sharon, 
began Wednesday, July 9, with a con- 
ference at the biological laboratories of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for. such persons as have not yet ar- 
ranged their courses of study, and for 
those who have not been enrolled. The 
work will be mostly out of doors, and the 
aim is to ascertain the part which any 
individual plant or animal plays in nature, 
how it contributes to man’s good or ill, 
and how it may be utilized to better ad- 
vantage. Instruction is offered in general 
biology, an introduction to the “Study of 
Living Things,” by C. E. A. Winslow, M. 
I, T.; physiography, Professor G. H. Har- 
ton, M. I. T.; “Some of our Common In- 
sects,” by A. H. Kirkland, the well-known 
entomologist to the Bowker chemical 
company; “Plant Life,” by S. C. Prescott, 
M. I. T.; “Birds,” by G. W. Field, M. I. 
T., and H. W. Marshall; “Common Ani- 
mals, Wild and Domesticated,” by E. W. 
Morse, Bussey Institute, Harvard; “Trees 
and Shrubs of Northeastern United 
States,” by J. G. Jack, Arnold Arboretum 
and lecturer at M. I. T.; “The Camera and 
Stereopticon as Aids to the Teaching of 
Nature Studies,” by William Lyman 
Underwood, M. I. T. It is expected that 
about thirty students, many of them 


teachers in the public schools, will be in 
attendance during the session. The insti- 
tution is supported by private contribu- 
tions of money and materials, and by the 
co-operation of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Simmons College, 
Twentieth Century Club, and other insti- 
tutions, and its facilities are freely ten- 
dered under certain conditions to any 
properly qualified men and women. The 
advisory board consists at present of 
Presidents Pritchett and Lefavour, Profes- 
sors Minot, Sedgwick, and Hough, Messrs, 
John R. Freeman, William Lyman Under- 
wood and George H. Ellis. The director 
is Dr. George W. Field, recently of Provi- 
dence, where he was associate professor 
of cellular biology at Brown, and later 
biologist of the Rhode Island Agricultural 
experiment station, and now instructor in 
economic biology at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. School No. 1, borough 
of Queens, is justly proud of the large 
classes sent from there yearly to the va- 
rious high schools. This year, under the 
direction of Superintendent Maxwell, 
pupils are permitted to attend only those 
high schools nearest their homes. 
Henceforth, therefore, school No. 1 will 
s€nd pupils to the Long Island City, and 
none other. 

The class of 1902 numbered sixty- 
three, being one short of the largest class 


ever sent out, sixty-four having been sent” 


in 1900. These pupils have secured re- 
genits’ preliminary certificates. Unfortu- 
nately, in order to secure uniformity 
throughout the greater city, the regents’ 
examinations will of necessity be dropped 
from the boroughs of Queens and Rich- 
mond. Undoubtedly the new regime will 
be more excellent when it is in thorough 
working order. Gala dresses, bouquets, 
smiling parents, speeches, and all the va- 
ried accompaniments of graduaition day 
were in evidence. Our people have not 
yet been educated to the point of seeing 
that graduation from a grammar school 
is but a small item in a child’s education. 
But we are making progress in the right 
direction. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


Next year the State Normal school at 
Superior will install a kindergarten de- 
partment and a domestic science depart- 
ment in connection with the work of the 
institution. 


OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


The twentieth season of the Old South 
lectures began Wednesday afternoon, July 
16. The course is upon “How the United 
States Grew,” the several lectures being 
as follows:— 

July 16, “The Old Thirteen Colonies,” 
Hon, John D. Long; July 23, “George 
Rogers Clark and the Northwest Terri- 
tory,” Professor Albert B. Hart: July 30, 
“How Jefferson Bought Louisiana from 
Napoleon,” Rev. George Hodges; August 
6, “The Story of Florida,” Rev. William 
Elliot Griffis; August 13, ‘“‘The Lone Star 
State,” Hon. John L, Bates; August 20, 
“The Oregon Country,” Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot; August 27, “The Mexican War and 
What Came of It,” Professor F. Spencer 
Baldwin: September 3, “Alaska in 1867 
and 1902,’ George G. Wolkins, 

Free tickets for the course are fur- 
nished to all young people under twenty, 
applying in their own handwriting and 
enclosing stamp. A limited number of 
t'ckets will be sold to adults for $1:50. 
Free tickets to teachers, 


THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC BY 
ABRAHAM. 


Among the most interesting of ancient 
cameos in this country is one in the Som- 
merville collection at the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is a small yellow mar- 


ble one of the fourth century before 
Christ, mounted with Merovinigian gold. 
On the cameo are roughly engraved four 
figures, Abraham, Isaac, and another rep- 
resenting victory, and the propitiatory 
ram. The gem is exceedingly interesting 
and unique, being in the style of work 
found on sarcophagi of the time of Con- 
stantine. 


CURSE OF SARGON MAY REST UPON 
QUAKERS. 

At the entrance of the Babylonian sec- 
tion of the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, leading into the study of 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, the Babylonian 
explorer, is a huge stone door socket of 
Sargon which is almost 600 years old. 
The object is a heavy piece of plutonic 
rock of grayish white or green color, 
<nown as diorite. The stone has a small 
bowl-like indenture in the centre, into 
which fitted the hinge post of an ancient 
Oriental gate. The inscription on this 
unique relic reads: “Sargon, son of Itte- 
Beel, the mighty king of Accad and the 
people of Baal, the builder of Ekur, the 
temple of Baal in Nippur. Whoever 
moves this inscribed stone, may Baal and 
Shamash tear out his foundation and ex- 
terminate his posterity.” ‘The stone has 
been removed and brought to Philadel- 
phia, notwithstanding the protest and 
curse of King Sargon, and no one as yet 
has been exterminated. 


VARIETIES.. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S APPEAL. 


Am I “Priscilla” of the bard, 
For “Miles” pursued? 

Or apple-paring “‘Huldah,”’ who 
By “Zeke” was wooed? 

Or the intrepid warrior maid, 
With firearms 

More thoroughly acquainted, than 
With hymns and psalms? 

Am I the poor and petty thing 
That Howells makes me, 

The stone that sharpens up the wit 
Of him that takes me? 

Or am I Mary Wilkins’ kind, 
Bilious, inane, 

All conscience and self-consciousness, 
Never quite sane? 

Am I the Anglo-Yankee prig 
Of Mrs. Ward? 

Does she or does she not portray 
Quite by the card? 

Tell me I'm each or all of these; 
My faults unfurl 

To every breeze; but am I, pray, 
The Gibson girl? 

Am I the worldling he depicts, 
The “up-to-date,” 

Self-seeking, mercenary, shrewd, 
A thing to hate? 

My sweet girls cousins ’cross the sea 
Du Maurier drew, 

And every one adores, while I— 
What can I do? 

‘Tis “Punch’s” dowager gets off 
The naughtiness, 

But I am made to voice it. Oh, 
Have I redress? 

What knight will to the rescue, who 
Will speak me fair, 

And on his heart and pencil my 
True colors wear? ° 

—C., Leech, in the Critic. 


JOHN’S NOTION OF “FERMENT.” 

“Can you spell ferment, Alice?” gaid 
the teacher. 

“Yes, Mr. Varney,” 
“F-e-1-m-e-n-t,”’ 

“Can you define the word, my dear?” 


answered Alice. 


“No, sir.” 

“Then, John, can you define it?” 

“Certainly!” said John. “Ferment 
means to work. It says so in the dic- 
tionary,” 


“Dear me!” sighed small Alice to her- 
self. ‘How clever John is!” 

“Now can you use the word for me in 
a sentence, John?” 

“Yes, sir. I had rather play out of 
doors than ferment in the schoolhouse,’ — 
Selected. 


“This woolen underwear you sold me 
last week is adulterated,” declared the 
angry customer. 

“My dear sir,” protested the obliging 
merchant, “I assure you that every thread 
is pure wool.” 

“Then,” thundered the irate patron, 
“then why in the dickens doesn’t it itch?” 
—April Woman’s Home Companion. 


Works without faith—the drudge; faith 
without working—the crank. 


HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 

To points all through the West via Nickel 
Plate road. Low rates, best accommoda- 
tions, through tourists car service, finest 
coaches, club meals 35 cents to $1.00, also 
meals a la carte. See nearest agent or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


SHOULD A COLLEGE DEGREE Bi: 


ELEQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO 
LAW SCHOOLS? 


During the last three or four years at 
meetings of bar associations and legal! 
educators throughout the country, the 
question, what amount of preliminary 


ining should a student have before en- 
tering upon the study of the law? has 
given rise to much discussion. Probably 
more than seventy-five per cent. of those 
admitted to the bar at present are gradu- 
ates of law schools or men who have 
studied for some time at a law school. 
The standard of preliminary examination 
before county and state boards through- 
out the country is in most cases consider- 
ably lower than that required for gradua- 
tion from the average high school, and in 
many localities amounts to little more 
than a grammar school examination. In 
the law schools in the United States, of 
which there are now over one hundred. 
the requirements for admission vary from 
a common school education to a college 
degree. 

Each year this subject gives rise to 
numerous articles, papers, and d'scus- 
sions as to what standard would be the 
most fair to all desiring to enter one of 
the large law schools, No satisfactory 
solution of the problem has yet been 
reached, and the differences of opinion 
are perhaps as great now as ever. Some 
advocate the requiring of college degrees, 
many think the training necessary to pass 
the average college entrance examina- 
tions sufficient, while others would have 
each applicant take a special course of a 
few years in college, and still others think 
a common school education sufficient. 

Some interesting statistics have just 
been prepared by the registrar of the 
law department of the University of 
Pennsylvania which would seem to throw 
considerable light on the subject of what 
standard of admission would be the fair- 
est to all applicants and which would do 
the least injustice to persons desirous of 
pursuing their legal studies at one of the 
large university law schools. Among 
those studying law at Pennsylvania every 
kind of preliminary training ofthe higher 
standard is well represented; no one, 
however, being admitted unless he shows 
evidence of having done a_ sufficient 
amount of preliminary study to enable 
him at least to graduate from a high 
school of good standing. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the 
capacity of various classes of men, the 
registrar takes the total number of stu- 
dents and separates them into six scholas- 
tic divisions, as follows: 1, those who 
entered the school on college diplomas 
from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Penn- 
sylvania; 2, those who graduated from 
the Central high school of Philadelphia; 
3, all college graduates; 4, all men who 
had spent some time at college, but failed 
to graduate; 5, all graduates of public 
high school; 6, ‘“‘all others.’”’ In the latter 
he includes all those who were obliged to 
take the college entrance examinations, 
most of them coming from private pre- 
paratory schools, no certificates whatever 
of such schools being accepted. Accord- 
ing to his records, forty-three per cent, of 
the 265 students in the department last 
year were college graduates, eighteen per 
cent. partial college men, twenty-eight 
per cent. high school graduates, and ten 
per cent. of “all others.”” In these 115 in- 
stitutions were represented, of which 
fifty-eight were colleges or universities. 
With these scholastic divisions in mind, 
he works out the following statistics, 
which furnish much food for thought: — 

The marking of examination papers at 
Pennsylvania is on the scale of 100, from 
90 to 100 being considered as Distin- 
guished or “D’; 65 to 89 Passed or “P’’; 
64 and below, Conditioned or “C.”’ On this 
seale the general average made by the 
students in the entire department was 
75.05, of which 18 per cent. represent ‘“D,”’ 
66 per cent. “P,’’ and 14 per cent. ‘‘C.’’ 
Only the college graduates and the partial 
college men, as classes, attained the gen- 
eral average of the department. 

The college graduates, who are gener- 
ally considered the most desirable classes 
at professional schools, are almost two 
points ahead of the “partial college 
men,” more than five points above the 
“public high school graduates,” and 
almost seven ahead of those who entered 
by examinations and who are designated 
“all others,” 

The sixty-nine college graduates com- 
ing from Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Penn made the remarkable general aver- 
age of 80.30, or almost three above the 
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The Tarr and McMurry 


GEOGRAPHIES 


In Two-Book F'orm 
Primary Geography................ $ .60 Complete Geography................ $1.00 


For the convenience of teachers and to meet varying conditions, these Geographies are published in two book, three-book, and five-book form. 
The two-book set furnishes the shortest course. The three-book set gives the ideal amount for schools with five years to devote to the subject. 
The five-book series has the same material as the three book set, differently divided for the benefit of free text-book towns, which effect a great 
saving by buying the books in this way. 


The Child Life Readers 


Child Life —A Primer, ‘ é 25 cents NTERESTING in subject matter. Full of 
themes that appeal to the child. Carefully 


Child Life A First Reader, : | - 25 cents and evenly graded. Artistic and unhack- 
Child Life in Tale and Fable—A Second Reader, . 35 cents neyed illustrations. Waterproof covers 
‘ pac» ; be which may be cleansed without injury. 
Child Life in Many Lands—A Third Reader, . 36 cents for, 
Child Life in Literature — A Fourth Reader, b ‘ 40 cents to literature. The lowest prices. A)l these 
4 features, and many others equally attractive, 
Child Life—A Fifth Reader, . . 46 cents mark the Child Life Readers. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON 


Manual for Teachers, : ; ‘ : : 90 cents The original matter in this series of Readers has been written, and 
First Reader, . , , . . . 35 cents the selections have been chosen, with the desire of putting into the hands 
Second Reader, . ‘ , , . 35 cents of little children literature which shall have for their minds the same 

interest and value that really good books and magazines have for grown-up people. It is the author’s- aim to prepare the ground, and even thus 

early to plant the seeds of that which may later develop into a love for art, for literature, and for nature. 
BAILEY’S BOTANY 
$1.10 


Professor BaiLey says in his “ Paragraphs for the Teacher” : — 
«In the secondary schools botany should be taught for the purpose of bringing the pupil closer 
to the things with which he lives, of widening his horizon, of intensifying his hold on life.’’ 
‘« The youth is by nature a generalist. He should not be forced to be a specialist.” 
«Botany should always be taught by the «Laboratory Method,’ ”’ 
‘¢‘ Education should train persons to live, rather than to be scientists.”’ 
The author has treated of four subjects in this book : the nature of the plant itself; the relation of the plant to its surroundings ; histological 
studies ; determination of the kinds of plants. ‘Each of these subjects is practically distinct, so that the teacher may begin where he will. 
The five hundred illustrations in the book are an important as well as an attractive feature. They are not pictures merely — they are illustrations . 
of the subject-matter; many of them are reproductions of photographs. 


- 


A History of the Orient and Greece 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD 
$1.20 


The ancient Greeks were the most gifted race the world has known, a people with whose achievements in government and law, in literature, art, 
and science, every intelligent person ought to be acquainted. Not only is the story of Greece in itself interesting and attractive, but the thoughts and 
deeds of her great men are treasures preserved in history for the enrichment of our own lives. es 

This volume is intended as an aid to the study of the subject. While the ‘‘Helps”’ furnished by the closing chapter indicate a method of di- 
gesting the material —a method of training the whole mind rather than the mere memory — the marginal references are a guide to the use of the Greek 
authors, from whom chiefly we derive our knowledge of the history, thought, life, and character of this magnificent race. An acquaintance with the 
works of the historians, orators, poets, and philosophers of Greece, in the original language, or even through good translations, is no mean part of a 
liberal education. 

Not only were the Greeks by nature the most gifted of men, but they occupied a country which, more than any other in the world, favored the 
growth of enterprise, intelligence, imagination, and taste. As it is impossible, without taking the country into account, to appreciate this many-sided 
development, it has been the author’s aim throughout the book, by bringing the geography into immediate connection with the history, to show the in- 


fluence of surroundings on character. 


Macmillan Company 


NE BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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Those who know need not be told for 
what these initials stamd. Yesterday I 
was in New Britain and saw the begin- 


ning of the end of the building, dear to 
the heart of thousands. Out of the square 
windows. over the old South recitation 
room, workmen were pitching torn-off 
trimmings of doors and windows. The 
high windows of the room below are as 
yet untouched. Soon their turn will 
come and the old South recitation room 
will be a memory only. Later the whole 
of the building disappears and a new 
grammar school, already partly built, will 
arise in its place. Sic transit. 

That old house shall not disappear 
without a word from me, nor without a 
sigh from some of those who are pleased 
to read my word. There we first got our 
broad outlook on life. There we first 
caught a glimpse of life not merely as 
strenuous, but as altruistic, as well. 
There Professor Camp and Miss Bartholo- 
mew taught us to see. Not fully did they 
pull aside the curtains which admit the 
blinding light, no wise teacher does that; 
but by their words and lives they showed 
us what life may be. 

The class of 1856 do not forget the 
smile of Miss Bartholomew as she passed 
down the centre aisle, the morning after 
we gave her that gold chain. They do 
not forget the singing of the doxology 
with Professor Camp in the South recita- 
tion room on the evening of that day in 
October when we said farewell. 

It was only yesterday. Subtracting 
1856 from 1902 only proves that figures 
do sometimes lie. It was only yesterday, 
I repeat, that we went forth. Is not Pro- 
fessor Camp still living in his home on 
the hill? Is not Professor Buckham on 
the Pacific? And Miss Bartholomew and 
Professor Philbrick, are they not yet with 
us? 

It is a mistake to say that some of our 
comrades have fallen from the ranks; can 
we not still feel their elbow-touch? It is 
an error to think that the white South 
church opposite has disappeared; can we 
not still feel the hush which follows its 
striking of nine, as Professor Camp stands 
up, Bible in hand, to read? 

It is an error to think that we esteem 
less that Book now than then; are not 
its real truths still real? It is an error to 
suppose that we are less devout now than 
then; do we know more of what is to be? 

The Connecticut normal school in its 
infancy was not, we grant, the Connecti- 
cut normal school of to-day. But that it 
was not as vigorous, that it did not its 
work in its day as well, that it was not 
a power in the lives of those who shared 
its teachings, that its influence was not 
as broad, that the disappearance of iis 
home does not awaken keen emotions of 
regret—all this we, who know, steadfastly 
deny. Fifty-S x. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, HOOSAC AND 
GREEN MOUNTAINS. 

The many mountain resorts of New 
England have in no small degree con- 
tributed to her reputation as the premier 
vacation ground of this country. 

In Massachusetts alone the beautiful 


‘Berkshire hills and the Hoosac mountains 


are always pointed at with praise and 
admiration by che visiting tourist and 
traveler. 

In New Hampshire are the celebrated 
White Mountains whose beauty and 
celebrity are world-wide and whose nar- 
row defiles and towering peaks have been 
praised in writing by distinguished 
authors; and so on into the state whose 
name is taken from the delightful chain 
of mountains which extend throughout 
her entire length to the Canadian border, 
the famous “Green Mountains.” 

For the traveler seeking a mountain re- 
sort, New England is the section and the 
Poston & Maine railroad is the line which 
runs to and connects for all vacation 
points in Northern New England. 

“Among the Mountains” is a pamphlet 
descriptive of the mountains of New Eng- 
land, and it will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of two cents in stamps. The 
iNustrated portfolio, “Mountains of New 
England,” will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps by 
the General Passenger departmen., Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston. 


REDUCED RATFS 

To points all through the West via 
Nickel Plate road. Fast time. finest 
equipment, everything for comfort and 
convenience of passengers. See near;st 
agent, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. 
Agent, 258 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass, 


Three Incontestable Statement 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handjing shown on a Holden Book Cover 
at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


bd. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT is 


‘THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘* Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COMER 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
we ae authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The appointment of Dr, George Willis 
Botsford as lecturer on ancient history 
for the academic year 1902-03 at Columbia 
University has been announced. 


Rev. C. M. Emery, financial agent of 
Hebron Academy, Maine, announces that 
he has been offered $20,000 for am endow- 
ment fund on the condition that a like 
sum be raised by the friends of the school 
for its present needs. No time limit is at- 
tached to the gift, it being stated that it 
will be ready when the other $20,000 has 
been raised. This means practically a 
gift of $40,000 for the school, Hebron is 
the oldest of the four fitting schools of 
Colby, having been chartered in 1804. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH ON THE BROADEST PLAN. 


The United States Senate has under 
consideration a bill to incorporate the 
General Education board, recently organ- 
ized in New York for the purpose of pro- 
moting Southern education. The pur- 
poses of this organization are shown in 
the following statement of policy: — 

The underlying principle of the associa- 
tion is the recognition of the fact that 
the people of the Southern states are 
earnestly engaged in the promotion of 
public education, and that in this effort 
they should receive generous aid; and to 
this end, and in pursuance of the fol!ow- 
ing-named and kindred objects, the asso- 
ciation will seek gifts, large and small, 
from those in sympathy with its plans. 

It is the purpose of the board:— 

1. To promote education within the 
United States of America, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, or creed. 

2. To co-operate with other organiza- 
tions interested in educational work, and 
to simplify and make effective the general 
work of education, avoiding unnecessary 
duplication, 

3. To develop the public school system, 
especially in rural districts. 

4. To aid in the maintenance and im- 
provement of educational institutions al- 
ready established. 

5. To further the’ establishment of 
training schools for teachers, especially 
those designed to educate teachers of in- 
dustrial and manual training. 

6. To develop the principle of self- 
help by urging increased local taxation, 
local contributions, or by other means. 

7. To collect full information and sta- 
tistics in respect to the educational mat- 
ters in the districts covered by the opera- 
tion of the Board, which shall be kept at 
a general office. 

8. To furnish the public with informa- 
tion, suggestions, and counsel, and for 
this purpose, to act soméwhat as a clear- 
ing-house for educational statistics and 
data to be collected by the board. 

9. To educate public opinion in all 
matters pertaining to the general cause of 
education by publication of reports 


through the daily press and by other 
means, 

10. To promote by all suitable means 
every form of valuable educational work. 

The men who compose the board of 
trustees are all interested in educational 
work, and are as follows:— 

W. H. Baldwin, Jr., president Long 
Island railroad company, and formerly a 
vice-president of the Southern railway; 
Dr, J. L. M. Curry, executive officer of 
both the Peabody and Slater funds, former 
minister to Spain and ex-member of con- 
gress; F. T. Gates, formerly secretary of 
the National Education society, which 
was a large contributor to white educa- 
tion in the South; Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, 
formerly president Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, now president Carnegie Institute in 
Washington, and trustee of the Peabody 
and Slater boards; Morris K. Jesup, trus- 
tee and treasurer of the Slater board; 
Robert C. Ogden, president of the board 
of trustees -of Hampton Institute, and 
president of the Southern Education 
board; Walter H. Page, editor of the 
“World’s Work,” a native of the South; 
George Foster Peabody, largely interested 
in various Southern educational institu- 
tions, and himself of Southern virth; Al- 
bert Shaw, editor of the Review of Re- 
views. 


Hotel Empire, New York, modern, fire 
proof, select and accessible, Moderate 
rates, 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY IN HOOSAC 
COUNTRY AND DEERFIELD VALLEY 


Unrivalled in beauty and unmatched for 
seenic grandeur is that portion of the 
Bay state ‘known as the Hoosac Country 
and Deerfield Valley. Throughout its en- 
tire length, over the course where years 
have brought no change, but added beauty 
and historical interest, the Boston & 
Maine railroad traverses, and in every 
town, every valley, and from the sur- 
rounding hill tops the beauties of this 
region can be seen, 

A good idea of the pleasures of this 
portion of Massachusetts can be gleaned 
from the pamphlket, ““Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley,” published by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston, and will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two cents 
in stamps. 


‘WHERE TO HUNT AND FISH” 
Is a new finely illustrated sportsmen's 
book describing the best hunting and fish- 


ing regions of the Northwest, It will be 
sent to any one wpon receipt of six cents, 
by Charles S, Fee of the Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, Minn. Four full-page illustra- 
tions are from drawings by WBPrnest 
Thompson-Seton (Seton-Thompson) made 
especially for this book. 


Eagle Solid Colored Crayons 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are specially 


adapted for Artistic colored work. 


They are highly recommended for Colored 


Map-Drawing, Checking, ete. and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in 
every way more desirable than Water or Oil Paints 
They are manufactured in round shap2 8 1-2 inches in length, and rea 


/paper-eovered. 
2701 WHITE. 2702 YELLOW. 
2708 PINK. 2710 BLUE. 
2717 BRICK RED. 
2731 BROWN. 


2716 VIOLET. 
2725 TERRASIENNA. 


2704 ORANGE. 2706 GREEN. 
2712 RED. 2714 BROWN. 
2718 BLUE. 2720 BLACK. 
2745 GREEN. 


Put up Six in a Box: 


Assorted Colors as may be desired. 


TRADE NO. 1700 


Put up Twelve in a Box: 


Assoried Colors as may be desired. 


TRADE No. 1701 


A HIGHLY FINISHED NICKEL HOLDER IS FURNISHED WITH EACH 
BOX, WHICH PERMITS THE USE OF THE ENTIRE CRAYON..... 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


a 
2704 EAGLE 
7 


vo 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 

Spanish and English Conversation.................. Pinney Ginn & Co., Boston. $.65 
Introduction to Physical Science................. .. pape “s “6 “ 1.00 
Seignobos’ History of the Roman People............ Fairley (Ed.} Henry Holt & Co ,N. Y. _ 
Key to the Rocky Mountain Flora................... Nelson D. Appleton & Co., ** 45 
The Longmans, Green & Co , N. Y. 1,50 
The Lake Counties... ... Collingwood E. P, Dutton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Careless Jane and Other Pyle “ 
.. cers Davis Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 1,50 
The Blue Diamond Keene The Abbey Press, “9 150 
Napoleonder, from Kennan The Uutlook Company, “ 1.00 
Salmon and Sage The Macmillan Company, 2.00 
Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire ............ Tompkins 2.00 
My Trip to the Orient............. Letesecessesvceceses Simmons The Whitaker, Ray Co., San Fr’c’co. 1 50 
‘A Philosophical Egsay on Probabilities............. Simon John Wiley & Son, N. Y 2.00 
Some of the Rhymes of Ironquill — G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ — 
Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell............... Merriman Oxford University Press,N Y. 6.00 
History of the Peninsular Oman “ 4.75 

+ 


FISHER 


TRAGCHERS. 


120 T’remont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. Reliable. 


AGENCY 


Removal. | as Teachers’ Exchange of Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker Building, 120 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


NOVEL? Y OF THE HOT SPRINGS. 


There are seventy-two of the hot 
springs, and they all come from the slope 
of one mountain. ‘This slope is known as 
Hot Springs or East mountain, and thes 


springs are found all the way from the 
creek level to points 200 feet up the grade. 
The average temperature of the water is 
135 degrees Fahrenheit It is peculiar 
that the largest springs have the highest 
temperature, some of them reaching 157 
degrees. The capacity of these hot 
springs has been estimated at 1,000,000 
gallons every twenty-four hours. 

Uncle Sam tanks and pipes these for 
distribution to the various bath houses 
and fountains. An interesting .fact is 
found in the presence of cold springs close 
beside many of the hot springs. 

All of these waters are shown by analy- 
sis to be free from all organic matter. 
Their remarkable purity fits them in the 
greatest degree for drinking purposcs. 
Indeed, it is this purity which enables 
them to so thoroughly cleans the system, 
absorbing and removing impurities and 
renewing the vitality of every part in a 
wonderful degree. Nature has carbon- 
ated all these waters, too, considerably. 
Free carbonic acid gas is found in all 
these springs. 

The government derives considerable 
revenue from the sale of water privileges 
and also from the sale of property re- 
served when possession was taken of the 
springs. This revenue has been devoted 
to the improvement of the grounds and 
the construction of beautiful drives and 
parks, These are _ kept scrupulously 
clean; indeed, extended over everything 
concerning the springs and grounds. 


SEASHORE RESORTS AND ENJOYX- 
MENT TO BE FOUND ALONG THE 
ATLANTIC COAST. 


The many resorts along the Atlantic 
coast from Mt. Desert to Boston are now 
welcoming. to their shores myriads of 
vacationists who delight yearly in tasting 
the joys ofa New England summer. 

Every sport and pastime known to the 
summer tourist can be found at these re- 
sorts: Golf, dancing, boating, bathing, etc. 
The hotels are magnificent, and are equal 
to any in the country, and the patronag® 
at all these resorts, from Marblehieiad to 
Bar Harbor, proclaims the popularity of 
this section as a vacation ground. 

In order to get a clear and adequate 
idea of this region, send two cents in 
stamps to the Passenger department, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston, for ther 
descriptive book, “All Along Shore,” and 
six cents in stamps for the portfolio of 
views, “Seashore of New England.” 


THE CANDID BOY. 


Don’t want to be no angel, 
‘With wings and other trimmin 
Ruther have a holiday 
Fishin’ or a-swimmin’! 


Ruther be off yonder, 
Singin’ in the sun,— 
Don’t want. to be no angel 
Till T can’t help bein’ one! 
Atlanta Constitution. 


ANOTHER NAME ADDED TO THE 
LIST OF WORLD CONQUERORS. 


The oldest inscription of any length in 
existence is a record of the conquest of 
Lugalzaggisi, who conquered the whole 
world, including Palestine, in his day, 
4,800 years before Christ, or almost 7,000 
years ago. Until quite recently negative 
critics have said that an Elamitic inva- 
sion was an impossibility. This inscrip- 
tion, however, proves that Lugalzaggisi 
did what was supposed to have been im- 
pessible in the time of Abraham, and al- 
most 2,500 years before the birth of the 
Biblical patriarch. The priceles clay tab- 
let containing this inscription is: at pres- 
ent the property of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and on exhibition in its 
museum. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS MEETING, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Nickel Plate road will sell August 
ist to 10th, inclusive, special excursion 
tickets from Buffalo, N. Y., to San Fran- 
cisco and return at rate $62.00, good re- 
turning to September 30th account above 
meeting. Best accommodations, fast 
time, lowest rates: See nearest agent, or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E, P. Agent, 258 
Weshington street, Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES. 


NOTHIN’ DONE. 


Winter is too cold,fer work; 
Freezin’ weather makes me shirk. 


Spring comes on an’ finds me wishin’ 
I could end my days a-fishin’. 


Then in summer, when it’s hot, 
I say work kin go to pot. 


Autumn days, so calm an’ hazy, 
Sorter makes me kinder lazy. 


That’s the way the seasons run. 
Seems I can’t git nothin’ done, 


—Sam S. Stinson, in March Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

“T don’t like your milk,’’ said the mis- 
tress of the house. “It’s dreadfully thin, 
and there’s no cream on _ it.’’—‘‘Arfter 
you've lived in the city a while, mum,” 
said the milkman, encouragingly, “you’ll 
get over them rooral idees o’ yourn.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Show us the man who never makes a 
mistake, and we will show a man who 
never makes anything.—Wayland, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


University of Wyoming.—I am sorry, but Prof. Adams, whom you sent us, has resigned our chait 
of English and English literature to go to Massachusetts, I wish you would do what you can for 
us.—President Elmer E. Smiley, June 10, 1902. 

Telegram:—Have acceptance of nomination from ideal candidate. Particulars mailed.—To Presi 
dent Smiley, June 16. 

Our board of trustees elected your Dr. Peterson to succeed Prof. Adams. I believe that we have 
made no mistake, as I am under the impression that he is the strongest man on the list of applicants for 
the position,—President Smiley, June 20. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled. 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, W.Y 


e During July, August, and September we fill more positions 
Quick Retu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 
quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHicaGco, 
B. F. CLARK || Fourteenth Year. Permanent 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ clientage among the. best Wabash Avenue, 


schools in the West. Send 
AG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY schoo Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

BERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Schermerhorn 3 unsu ny. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. a ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


} Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bidg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD Fickett, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


T's Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and vate 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, sade 


Te EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Biya. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


W H ' We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in avery part of the country. 


Teachers’ | 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. AKRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg 


’s Bureay |Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU 
VACANCIES. UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
stablish have their subscriptions advanced six 
on: MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
New England teachers pan subscription. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
Ne, G1 E Oth &., New York. 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Manager. 
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general average of ‘‘college graduates,” in 
which they were included; the Central 
high school graduates of Philadelphia 
made a general average of 76.75, or more 
than two points above the average made 
by the class in which they were included. 

The following gives the general average 
made by the six classes above referred to: 
Graduates from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Penn, 80.30; graduates from the Cen- 
tral high school of Philadelphia, 77.65; 
all college graduates, 77.41; partial college 
men, 75.66; all high school graduates, 
74.30; all others, 70.60. 

These figures would seem to indicate 
that graduates of the best colleges have 
a slight advantage over all others; but it 
would also seem to prove that men com- 
ing from public high schools having the 
same standard as that of the Central nigh 
school of Philadelphia are as well fitted 
to cope with legal studies as the average 
college graduate, and even better than the 
men who have taken only a few years at 
college, in which class are invariably in- 
cluded many who failed to graduate from 
college simply on account of incapacity or 
laziness. Those who entered by examina- 
tion were usually men who, for the same 
reason, failed to complete a high school 
course. 

An examination and comparison of the 
respective percentages of honors, condi- 
tions, and failures also bear out, even 
more forcibly, the foregoing figures: — 


a = 
= 
= 
= = eo 
5= = 
4 
» 
= 
From four prin- og 72 8 8 
cipal colleges 
From Central 
High School of 4 €5 10 10 
Philadelphia 
College 
Graduates 19 59 10 
Partial College > 
men 12 ” 10 7 
High School } 2 
graduates j 16 aS 14 13 
Allothers | 8 47 20 20 


The percentage of men who passed all 
examinations without a condition is great- 


est with the college graduates, who 
passed fifty-nine per cent. of them; the 
high school graduates came next with 
fifty-three per cent,, followed by the 
“partial college men” and “all others” 
with fifty per cent. and forty-seven per 
cent. respectively. Seventy-two per cent. 
of the men coming from the four principal 
colleges passed without receiving a condi- 
tion; and sixty-five per cent. of the gradu- 
ates of the Central high school of Phila- 
delphia, which demonstrates their superi- 
ority over the men making up the four 
sub-divisions of their respective classes in 
which they are included. 

The percentage of men who passed with 
conditions is lowest with the college 
graduates, where it is thirteen, and it 
gradually increases until it reaches the 
“all others’ and public high school 
graduates, where it is twenty-five per cent. 
and twenty-six per cent., respectively. 
The percentage of men dropped on ac- 
count of three or more conditions also 
demonstrates the advantage college men 
have over others, only nine and seven per 
cent., respectively, having been dropped 
from among the college graduates and 
partial college men, as compared with 
thirteen per cent. and twenty per cent.,, re- 
spectively, from the public high school 
graduates and “all others,” 

The prizes were all awarded to college 
graduates, with honorable mention of only 
one who was from the Central high school 
of Philadelphia, and also of one who had 
been to college for a few years, All but 
one of the nine men who were graduated 
with honors were college graduates, the 
other being a Central high school gradu- 
ate. 

All except two of the nine men who 
made honors for the year in the other 
classes were college graduates; the one 
exception being a graduate from the Cen- 
tral high school of Philadelphia, and the 
other was one who had spent a few years 
in college, but who had not graduated. 


—Under the title of “The Speaking 
Cocoon,” Charles McIlvaine begins in the 
August Delmeator a series of natural his- 
tory sketches adapted to youthful readers. 
A large amount of scientific knowledge is 
presented in a most alluring sort of way, 
which will hold the attention of the chil- 
dren and enlighten their elders as well. 


TALES FROM 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


tary reading. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE GLASSICS. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 4 
It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


With this thought and object in view, CHtLp Stupy oF THE CLAssiIcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. $ 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East roth St 


MYTHOLOGY. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


Great American Educators. 


By A. Eo"WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM - 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK, 
My Dear Dr. Winsute: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 


your new book, * Great Ame-ican Educators,” with chaptérs on American Education, 1 am greatly 
pleased to see these essays of yours pe together m one volume, accompanied with notes of your 


own that have not been printed before, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, JRr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: . 

It 18s gratifying to find such a velume as Win- 
ship’s‘* Great American Educators” in your’ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasureand inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
he on the high order of work jou have done. 

ay the day hasten when every teacher in our ceun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 


so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
1 like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


he book, lam sure, will do 


study the history of American education, You have seized the omnes points felicito ~ 
Very truly yours, om 


ood in assisting the teacher to 
. HARRIS, Comm 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (va.) 
Normal School: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the **Great American Educatcrs,” and | was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When I come to 

lan for next yearl hope to make it a required 

k in the course of professional reading. 


M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have rece‘ved the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators" which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that | think it was a happy idea to have this 
book prepared. [ agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE Suet. MASON 8 STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 18 clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher's library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schoois who are vid enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


ssioner, 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


- WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City 


of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


CNIVK RSILY Y Write for Catalogue, 


Price- List, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY New York. 


@ vy New York. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Oratory. 


( CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to . 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

CHICKERING HAI.L, HUNTINGTON AVE., 

BOSTON, MASS. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrvom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 ? Situations always obtainabl->. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven nny oo and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramiIncHam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovogrn, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


Qrtats NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw G. Taompson, Princiva!, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Somerset Street. Boston. 
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The Baker & ‘Taylor Co. 


83 East 17th SU 
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